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The President's Message - 





Decemser, the month of “peace on earth, good will toward men,” is 


one in which we may pause to contemplate our share in creating that good will, and 
the extent to which we may be of influence. 


We have come to consider the Christmas season as one in which good 
will toward family and friends is expressed by gifts and messages of cheer, and toward 
the needy of our community, by financial assistance or benevolent contributions. When 
material gifts have been presented, we have yet something finer and better to give to 
the world at large: that is, an attitude of mind. 


\Wuen men shall look on peace not so much as the antithesis of war, 
and find it desirable not only because it means an end to bloodshed and economic losses, 
but because peace in itself is the expression of men’s collective desire to live sympa- 
thetically and helpfully with men of other nations, then we shall have found the real 
meaning of “good will toward men.” 


Our attitudes toward people are many times moulded in the preschool 
years. We are not born with antipathies toward others, nor do we as children have 
racial or class prejudices. We acquire them from adults. So the home and the play- 
ground are the first schools in which to teach world sympathies and social understand- 
ing. Let us see that we cultivate in ourselves an attitude of mind which may be a 
nucleus of good will. Nations will never cease to war upon each other until the great 
masses of people have learned to insist on peaceful settlements of controversies based 
on fairness and tolerance rather than upon economic greed and narrow vision. Each 
home may train citizens and perhaps leaders for a great peace movement that shall 
influence world relationships. Together as a great national organization we have 
pledged our united support toward securing peace. Let us begin in our own field— 
educating, talking, and living peace, realizing that as never before the people of the 
world are dependent upon one another for a livelihood. Let us become world-conscious, 
knowing that the people of each nation have made contributions to enrich the lives of 
all other people, economically and culturally. 


Our responsibility as parents and teachers is to increase good will by 
beginning within our homes, schools, and communities to be and to do that which will 
promote peace. If we live true to our desire for peace on earth, we shall work together 
to achieve it. Let us be loyal to each other, helpful, and seek the best; let us not be 
super-critical nor magnify faults. Rather shall we seek to magnify the good. 


Vrinia V8 Wradforid 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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The Creative 


in Education 


By HuGHes MEarns 
Author of Creative Youth and Creative Power 


EARS ago when every child studied 

Y etymology, we youngsters learned 

‘ that the suffix er means “one who.” 
A baker, we discovered, is one who bakes; 
a shopper, one who shops; and so on. A 
teacher, of course, is one who teaches. 
Teachers teach; that is, they instruct, tell, 
show how to do things. That is the ac- 
cepted view. 

While not denying that teachers should 
teach, a new attitude toward education 
brings accumulating proof that teachers— 
and mothers and fathers, too—might with 
profit stop teaching for a while and learn 
something from the children themselves ; 
for this new view of childhood reports that 
even tiny children have thinking minds; 
that they have an urge to learn which, if 
wisely understood and properly guided, 
would take them far; that they have, in- 
deed, a kind of wisdom, often comic and 
even disturbing to ignorant elders, but 
worthy, not only of our attention but of 
our serious trust. 

Further, the new view tells us that 
youngsters of even four and five years of 
age have an instinct for the right word, a 
beautiful untaught rhythm in the cadence 
of their natural speech, whose outcomes— 
if we do not step in prematurely to “teach” 
—are what we have always called litera- 
ture. And the new view notes that chil- 
dren—even the so-called bad children— 
have an urge to live the decent life, to give 
up for a larger common good, to dig long 
at difficulties for the sake of an understand- 
able future gain; that, in short, children al- 
ready possess the fine beginning of the much 
prized attribute we call character. 

Here, then, are gifts and powers which 
children already possess, even before they 
are old enough to come to school. They are 
the very things, indeed, which the school 
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plans so laboriously to teach: thinking, 
learning, appreciation of art values, con- 
structiveness, decency in individual be- 
havior and in social relationships, resource- 
fulness of mind, persistence in endeavor. 


ARENTS and teachers alike, however, 
Proombine early to root out native expres- 
sion of individual ability. I do not blame 
them; individual ability expresses itself so 
crudely at first; its product is often ugly 
and silly, its effect often jarring and upset- 
ting. It is natural for teachers and parents 
to put a quick stop to such foolishness, but 
the new view of child education—the crea- 
tive view—-says, “It may look ugly and silly 
but it may also be the fine beginning of 
something beautiful and sensible. It may 
seem jarring and upsetting, but, if you un- 
derstood it truly, you might, in spite of its 
disturbing quality, welcome it as something 
of exceptional educational worth.” 

Yes, children’s ways are rough, and par- 
ents and teachers are the traditional enemies 
of rough ways. The intense and almost 
savage desire to tell the truth, for instance, 
is one of the commonest gifts of very young 
childhood ; but elders fight it from the very 
start. First they laugh at it, as if to them 
the truth were something strange and 
comic ; then they reason with it firmly ; then 
they order it stopped. 

Let me give you one of the commonest 
examples. 

Prim little Edward, aged seven, walked 
slowly into the house. 

“Hello, Ned,” I said. We knew each 
other very well. He returned my salutation 
without feeling. “All dressed up,” I con- 
tinued, not noticing his impoliteness, “and 
it isn’t Sunday.” 

He said nothing, but gazed ahead 
thoughtfully. His mother, however, was 
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watching. She was kind, keen-eyed, most 
loving, but alert, and every minute, alas, 
a teacher. ° 

“Why, yes!” she answered for him. “He’s 
been to a party this afternoon.” Then she 
was at him, mild accusation in her tone. 
“Didn’t you like it?” 

He replied thoughtfully, as if he were 
in search of the exact word, “Oh, yes— 
some.” 

Sensing something wrong, the mother 
changed her tone and started in to gather 
evidence for her side. 

“What did you do?” she asked sweetly. 

To a keen child mind the sweetness was 
the obvious mask for 


with the accusation that she discouraged 
truth-telling in her own boy, she would 
have denied it vehemently. “In our fam- 
ily,” she would have cried, “we place the 
truth above everything.” But that mother 
was, nevertheless, fighting the boy’s native 
urge to tell the truth. She knew that she 
would get no credit for a truthful boy— 
discredit, rather. She knew, on the other 
hand, that she would receive great social 
rewards if her boy were trained early to 
suppress or distort the truth. 

With a deal of gentle persistence teach- 
ers and parents all over this land are say- 
ing, “Don’t say it that way!” to thoughts 

that are said beauti- 





attack. 

The boy answered 
carelessly, “Played 
games.” 

With unerring 
mother-judgment she 
probed to the cause of 
the trouble. 

“What did you 
have to eat?’’ she 
asked. 

“Cookies,” he said, 
“and—” tone of ut- 
ter disgust — “‘ice 





Her face flamed. 
Her tone was menac- 
ing, meant to warn 
him. 

“Didn’t you like 
it?” she asked. 

“No.” He understood but he stuck stub- 
bornly to the truth. “It was like—sand.” 

Then the mother let loose on him. 

“Why, Edward! You must never say 
things like that! Don’t you know it is NoT 
NICE?” 

That mother was ashamed because her 
seven-year-old boy had insisted upon tell- 
ing her the truth. She was starting in to 
break him of that habit! Social good man- 
ners, a form of agreed-upon, conventional 
fibbing, was more important to her then 
the disturbing habit of truth-telling. Re- 
member, she did not know this law of her 
own life. If you had confronted her there 
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fully; “Don’t do it 
that way!” to things 
that are done excel- 
lently; “Don’t draw 
it that way!” to draw- 
ings and paintings 
that artists delight in. 
Why do they do this? 
Because they do not 
comprehend the most 
recent discovery in 
education, that the 
child’s way is often 
the crude beginning 
of the superior way. 
Often, remember ; not 
- always. The astonish- 
ing thinking of young 
children is often the 
early stages of true 
education ; so are their 
imperfect smudges in color ; their silly make- 
believe ; the futile contraptions into the mak- 
ing of which they pour so much time and 
energy; their impertinent and persistent 
curiosity about the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. Even their so-called bad conduct is 
often one of the stages of true education. 
Recall the lad who was labeled “not nice” 
because he would not lie in the name even 
of hospitality. 


LL manifestations of child interest, 
however, are not necessarily on the up- 
ward path toward the good life. Some are 
educationally good ; some are educationally 
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bad; often the two are confusedly mixed. 
It is quite important to be able to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. Some one 
must come along with expert knowledge of 
the crude thing which is also the good 
thing, or education does not happen. At 
every stage the child must be shown the 
difference between his own good product 
and that which is bad. Only by such guid- 
ance may he secure growth in the intangible 
thing called taste. A little showing, how- 
ever, and—presto!—he is on the long 

way up. 

A girl of nine had been writing 
her thoughts and feelings in the 
verse forms she found others 
using. Good and bad were 
here, of course. I note, how- 
ever, that the school printed 
one of the very worst, thus say- 
ing officially, “This is the thing 
to cultivate.” It was an absurd 
bit of mechanical rhyming 
about a mill that went 
“round” making some kind of “sound” and 
built on the “ground.” Concerning her secret 
self, however, the child had something beau- 
tiful to say, something beautiful and true, for 
it is the universal cry of hungry hearts for 
sympathy and affection. Here it is: 


I WONDER 
I wonder if the trees care 


when the leaves fall from them 


I wonder if the flowers care 
when they are pricked and picked 


I wonder if the grass cares 
when the snow falls thick on it 


I wonder if the ocean cares 
when the boats sail over it 


I wonder if the earth cares 
when I walk upon it. 


HE creative view of education claims, 
T then, that young people already have 
native powers of exceptional educational 
value which, through sympathetic guidance, 
may be made the means for developing a re- 
sourceful, able, and wide personality. In 
this short space we must restrict ourselves 
to illustration of language power, but we 
know now, from a varied and extensive 
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experience, that it has really no limitations: 
there are early gifts in “number” ability ; 
in intuitive use of scientific method ; in logi- 
cal reasoning; in imaginative foresight; in 
grasp of large meanings drawn from the 
data of history, biology, anthropology, as- 
tronomy, and such other subjects as are now 
presented in popular books for the young. 
The creative view claims also that these 
abilities are concealed from elders who do 
not sympathetically discern their elements 
of excellence; also, that the child may 

be made to lose faith in his own real 
abilities if disapproving social pres- 
sure is continuously brought to 
bear upon his efforts. These 
two results combining, conceal- 
ment and surrender, children 
soon cease to present the picture 
of ability; rather they then 
give seeming evidence for the 
traditional educational theory 
that children are naturally 
wayward, unknowing, and in- 
ept, and that only a gifted few out of the 
millions are capable of any superior training. 
The creative educationist knows, for in- 
stance, that children possess many lan- 
guages, from coHoquial street jargon, 
through private make-believe, to that stilted 
imitation of adult speech over which the 
school and the home so everlastingly worry. 
One evidence, indeed, of the shrewd intelli- 
gence of young people is the adroitness with 
which they shift from language to language 
to meet the varying standards of acceptability 
about them. Only to those they trust will 
they give of their best, that private speech 
of their continuous musings. At the slight- 
est superior movement from elders they 
withdraw their own fine language and pre- 
sent the usual samples of bad adult English. 
By another approach, however, a new 
kind of elder has been able to secure evi- 
dences of that secret and hidden speech 
which has lately been surprising the world 
with its beauty and its adequacy as a vehicle 
of communication. Brought into the kindly 
atmosphere of sincere appreciation, facility 
in its use bécomes increasingly rapid. From 
these early individual products the new edu- 
cation builds up further language power. 
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The later results are sometimes well-nigh 
unbelievable. 


N this search for hidden power I once 
| sat for days in a third grade room wait- 
ing until the youngsters should think of me 
as nothing more strange than their own 
desks and chairs. Then, one day, a boy 
approached me slowly. This was a room 
which permitted much free movement of 
children. Hammering was going on in one 
far corner. There was no official stiff 
silence, you see, to scare the boy off. 
He came nearer and nearer, awkwardly. 
Finally, quite close to me, he began to 
swing back and forth, signs that I have 
learned to know as the beginnings of inti- 
mate confession. My pencil and paper were 
already before me. He swayed and looked 
back of me to a pile of odds and ends of 
carpentry, and spoke, slowly, with long 
pauses in between: 


MY OWN LAND 
Here 
Across this bridge, 
Which nobody can see but me, 
Is My Own Land. 


There is the sea. 

It comes hard at me to frighten me, 
But I stand and wait. 

It comes hard 


Hard 
Then runs soft, soft 
Slow... slow. 


And stops at my feet. 


There is the High Rock 
Where I talk to the ships, 
And there, in the grass, 
Is where I sleep, 

Or watch the clouds, 
Resting or hurrying 

In the Big Race 

Across the World. 


The Big Race Across the World! What 
a lordly name for the rushing winds of the 
earth! 

Professor Fanny Dunn of Columbia Uni- 
versity gives me further illustration from 
her experimental work at Wilton, Con- 
necticut. In a one-room rural school a 
teacher who is something more than “one 
who teaches” had faith in this native 
power. She suggested the writing of poetry. 
The children, knowing only what elders 
had already praised, gave her doggerel 
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rhymes, all save one or two who confi- 
dentially presented their native rhythms. 
These she openly rejoiced in; then she pre- 
pared the way for the others by reading the 
short unrhymed verse of modern poets and 
the unrhymed work of other children, in- 
cluding, of course, those exquisite self-re- 
vealings of Hilda Conkling as found in her 
two books, Poems by a Little Girl and 
Shoes of the Wind. Thus she showed them 
one of the ways that lead to excellence. 
Almost immediately the product moved 
away from mediocrity to the expression of 
unique power. Here are a few examples. 
Remember, this is the work of children in 
a one-room rural school. They had never 
publicly done anything like this before. 
Of course, they had a radio. After a 
broadcast on Early American Explorers, a 
member of the eighth grade group wrote: 


I think that when La Salle 

Was very young 

He must have watched the gulls 
As I would watch the robins. 


From an out-of-door science lesson came 
this meditation from another eighth grader: 


SILVER HANDS 


The snow white birch 

Against the blue sky 

Stands 

With his head bowed in prayer 
Opening his silver hands 

For the gay-plumaged birds 
To fly in. 


A boy in the fifth grade says: 


The birds are singing in the trees 
Against the sleepy clouds. 


And after a moment adds: 


The man 

Is plowing the soft old ground 
And does not see 

The white birch tree. 


Later in the year comes this picture from 
a fourth grade child: 


THE COLD WHITE LADY 


The snow makes the tree 

Look like a lady with a cold white face 
Who wears a dress of white 

And buttons her dress 

With her long white fingers. 


But Eleanor in the third grade is equally 
(Continued on page 243) 
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Camp Fire Girls and 


Character 
Influencing Adolescent Girls 


By TuHeropore ACLAND HARPER 


E hear a great 
deal, these 
days, about 


character-forming or- 
ganizations. Camp Fire 
Girls, in common with 
other similar move- 
ments, is so classified. 
It is an ambitious title 
and one which is only 
partially warranted, for 
character takes its deep roots in childhood 
rather than in adolescence, and springs from 
very subtle causes intimately entwined in 
the early surroundings of the child. 

It would appear to be more to the pur- 
pose if we thought of Camp Fire as a char- 
acter-influencing organization; and the dis- 
tinction is important if we wish to gain a 
clear conception of that which we are trying 
to do. 

A fruit tree will furnish us with a use- 
ful illustration: If we plant nursery stock 
and leave it alone, we get a luxuriant growth 
which takes up a lot of room and bears rela- 
tively little fruit. Therefore we prune it 
and, according to our skill, good or bad 
results follow. The main limbs are shaped 
and the general outline of the tree set during 
the first few years, which are, therefore, the 


cellency and Peter. 


Theodore Acland Harper is a member 
of the Camp Fire Girls National Board of 
Directors. Thousands of Camp Fire Girls 
in the Northwest know him affectionately 
as Uncle Toby. They enjoy nothing better 
than a story told by him in the firelight, 
for he has a large store of tales to draw 
upon, gathered from his adventurous life 
as a mining engineer in outlying parts of 
the world. He is a keen student of philos- 
ophy and psychology, and the author of 
Siberian Gold, Forgotten Gods, His Ex- 


One can top-work a 
tree to produce truly 
amazing results and 
one can influence the 
young in many and far- 
reaching ways; but our 
object in Camp Fire is 
to give light and air, 
and so to cultivate and 
fertilize character that 
it will develop accord- 
ing to individual type, subject as it must be 
to the handicaps and advantages that arise 
from early surroundings. To do this we have 
developed a program designed to give the 
widest possible range to a girl’s aptitudes. 
The program is not, and never should be 
made, an object in itself. Method is not as 
important as some unimaginative people sup- 
pose. It is a tool to be used and discarded 
when its purpose is achieved. Character is 
never machine-made, nor program-made. 

Do any of us know what. character is? 
Probably not. And yet we understand many 
things about it. Perhaps it is, more than 
anything else, a choice of alternatives, an 
overcoming—what we make of life, what 
life makes of us. It is the only permanent 
asset, or liability, which we possess at the 
end of our days. More than anything else 


most important. Thereafter, : it is determined by our attitude 
though we may greatly modify THE LAW toward life. Do we see life, in 
certain trends, this early prun- er 


ing remains evident to the end. 

In Camp Fire we begin opera- 
tions only after the main char- 
acter structure has been set 
up. We work subject to this 
limitation and we shall be more 
successful if we take this fact 
into consideration. 
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Camp Fire Girts 


Seek Beauty 
Give Service 
Pursue Knowledge 
Be Trustworthy 
Hold on to Health 
Glorify Work 
Be Happy 


the main, as a triumphant or as 
a sordid, commonplace under- 
taking? Do we take a short 
view or a long? A selfish, per- 
sonal view or one that reaches 
out toward the good of the 
whole? 

Such things determine charac- 
ter. And out of this something 
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emerges. Our ambitions, the kind of ac- 
tivities we shall pursue, the achievements 
we shall value are the outgrowth of habits 
which are established during the formative 
years of our life—established in the first 
place by the early surroundings in which 
our character takes its deep roots and later 
by the direction in which our enthusiasms 
develop. Habit patterns and the available 
outlets for enthusiasms, the play and inter- 
play of the one and the other are endless, 
and color most what we do. 


Expressing Enthusiasms 

) E who handle the Camp Fire program 
W are chiefly concerned with the outlet 
for enthusiasms. For 
we can influence the 
direction in which they 
will flow and thereby 
influence the prevailing 
attitude toward life. 
This I conceive to be 
the foundation of the 
whole Camp Fire idea: 
the releasing of the 
emotional life of the 
child. 

We have two sides to 
our natures—thinking 
and feeling. Feeling 
supplies our impulses, 
our ambitions, our 
urges, our enthusiasms. 
It determines our pre- 
vailing attitude toward 
our fellow beings and 





toward life generally, Camp Fire Girls developing a project in 
B y international friendship through the study 
of Mexican handicraft 


and it supplies us with 
impetus and momen- 
tum. As soon as enthusiasm is withdrawn, 
we enter the field of routine. And if 
we are in opposition to our particular rou- 
tine, we face drudgery. Routine and drudg- 
ery are the enemy of all that is creative in 
man. 

In properly organized adult persons, 
thinking ang feeling cooperate harmoniously 
and actively toward the desired end. With 
most of us this is far from being the case. 
It is far from being the case because of the 
way we have been brought up. 
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School, education generally, is designed to 
develop our thinking side. It proceeds by 
authority and usually leaves feeling to de- 
velop itself. Our thinking side accepts 
authority ; our feelings, on the contrary, are 
brought into line only through sympathy and 
understanding. We learn to control our 
impulses, not because authority speaks but 
through our personal experiences. Age and 
youth never agree. Age speaks from ex- 
perience. Youth, having as yet relatively 
little experience, refuses to attend. 

Because this is, broadly speaking, true of 
everybody, it becomes important to provide 
outlets for the children’s enthusiasms in a 
setting where valuable constructive experi- 
ences are gained rather 
than through the hap- 
hazard emotional con- 
tacts children supply 
for themselves if this 
vast store of creative 
energy is left to shift 
for itself. 

It is here that Camp 
Fire steps in by giving 
the enthusiasms some- 
thing definite to do. It 
puts them to work on 
many things, some com- 
monplace but all of 
them with a creative 
trend. It rouses ambi- 
tions and focuses them 
on objects that are pos- 
sible of achievement. It 
gives momentum and 
direction to the creative 
side of a girl in such a 
manner that she can de- 
velop skills that give her a purposeful out- 
let in life. 

Ambition springs from the deeps of our 
feeling nature. It is a form of energy di- 
rected with single-mindedness toward an 
object or an objective. Without it nothing 
much ever happens. By means of it, pro- 
vided it is properly energized and directed, 
most things accrue. Stimulate it and rob 
it of an objective, and restlessness and dis- 
satisfaction enter the scene. Give it a de- 
structive twist and disaster follows. Endow 
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Camp Fire Girls repairing their bridge by re- 
placing a log which a beaver took for his winter 
home 


it with creativeness and mankind benefits. 

And here we touch a point that should be 
better understood. Ambition can be ener- 
gized in many directions but there are two 
ways of looking at success: as the world sees 
it and as the individual feels about it. To 
feel successful one must achieve success in 
terms of one’s own type. 

A vast amount of unhappiness has been 
caused by parents who ignore this. The son 
should want to go into the father’s business, 
the daughter should be content to pursue 
her mother’s interests. You can force a 
child into many moulds but if he is forced 
away from his own type he will get little 
real satisfaction from life. He will never 
gain a real sense of achievement. 


Developing Individuals 

ERE, then, we have an important func- 
Hen to perform. Every girl coming 
under the influence of Camp Fire is an indi- 
vidual to be studied, rather than a member 
of a group to be pushed through a program 
at the end of which is the Torch Bearer’s 
Rank. Each girl has a variety of character- 
istics which are the outgrowth of her history 
and her type. The program offers her an 
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outlet; and we fertilize it with our own 
enthusiasms in order that it may escape the 
deadening inertia of routine. Having done 
so, we watch the characteristics of each girl 
develop and we energize her ambitions in the 
direction in which her aptitudes prompt her 
to go. 

Our attitude toward life—what we think 
and how we feel. It is our feeling that drives 
most of us to think and if it has never been 
given scope, if it has never been trained, if 
it has found no suitable outlet for its en- 
thusiasms, if it has never had opportunity 
to develop its ambition—if none of these 
wholesome releases has been ours, then our 
thinking becomes self-centered, critical, 
thwarted. We join the band of those dis- 
contented ones who depend on others for 
stimulus and purpose in life. 

Camp Fire has come into existence to pre- 
vent such tragedies. Give a growing girl a 
field in which her enthusiasms can develop, 
present her with a program which will arouse 
her ambitions, feed her sense of beauty, 
awaken her powers of observation, give her 
an opportunity to pursue knowledge, intro- 
duce her to responsibility, and as far as pos- 
sible insure her freedom of choice. Do this 
and then, when the right time comes, “loose 
her and let her go.” 


The Working Plan 


AMP FIRE GIRLS is so well known 
C throughout the country that the follow- 
ing information regarding its. program and 
purpose may be superfluous. However, this 
brief outline of the program may be of inter- 
est to those who have heard of Camp Fire 
Girls but are not definitely informed. 

The purpose of the Camp Fire Girls or- 
ganization is to provide a program of crea- 
tive, leisure-time activities for adolescent 
girls. Recognizing the fact that, with the 
present increase of leisure, youth must be 
trained not only to earn a livelihood but to 
live, Camp Fire offers its program of the 
Seven Crafts as an adventure into the fuller 
life. 

The program is built on the natural inter- 
ests of adolescent girls, affording them an 
outlet for their enthusiasms and an op- 
portunity to discover and develop their 
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particular skills. The Seven Crafts—Home, 
Health, Hand, Nature Lore, Camping, Busi- 
ness, and Citizenship—permit a wide choice 
of activities. The Hand Craft program 
gives the girls an opportunity to express their 
creative ability, to discover new interests as 
well as to develop their particular talents. 
Girls are encouraged to form health habits 
and to engage in sports and wholesome ex- 
ercise. Through participation in the Camp 
Craft and Nature Lore program, it is hoped 
that the girls will grow to feel at home out 
of doors; that they will become capable of 
living simply, of meeting new situations re- 
sourcefully, and of intelligently appreciating 
the world of nature. Business and Citizen- 
ship activities encourage the girls to form 
habits of punctuality, thrift, and business 
integrity, and help them to realize their place 
in the community and their responsibility 
toward it. 

The plan of earning “Honors” (recog- 
nition of accomplishment) in these various 
Crafts, and advancement in the three Camp 
Fire Ranks, has been devised to give con- 
tinuity to the interests of the girls, and to 
direct their varied activities to a purposeful 
goal. 

The girls meet in groups of from six to 
twenty under the leadership of an adult 
friend. Thirty per cent of the Camp Fire 
groups are formed in connection with the 
schools. It has been found that the most 
satisfactory results are obtained in Camp 
Fire work when groups meet outside of 
school time and are not limited to a school 
period for their activities. Many teachers, 
whether their group is made up of girls 
from their own school or not, are acting as 
Camp Fire Guardians or leaders. This re- 
lationship fosters a feeling of comradeship 
and mutual respect which only the rare 
teacher is able to establish so effectively in 
the classroom. 

Training courses in Camp Fire leader- 
ship were offered at forty-four colleges and 
universities during 1930. In addition, 
ninety-two courses were given, and nine 
courses of a week’s duration in summer 
camps. The Guardians’ Institutes at which 
Guardians met over the week-end to ex- 
change experiences and discuss Camp Fire 
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educational principles and program, were 
inaugurated last fall and thirty-two of these 
Institutes were conducted by National Head- 
quarters during the past school year. Thirty- 
nine are planned for this year. 

The procedure in organizing a group is 
to get in touch with the local Camp Fire 
Executive or, in the smaller town where 
there is no Local Executive, with National 
Headquarters at 41 Union Square, New 
York City. An application will be sent upon 
request. The dues are one dollar a year. 
Everygirls is the magazine of the Camp 
Fire Girls. The Guardian, a bulletin of 
program suggestions, is sent monthly (ex- 
cept during July and August) to Camp 
Fire leaders. 

William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, writes as fol- 
lows: 

“The Camp Fire Girls is one of the na- 
tional movements to provide healthful activ- 
ity of a recreational and educational charac- 
ter for school girls. Every school would be 
benefited by a program of this kind intelli- 
gently executed under a capable leader, but 
city and village schools are particularly in 
need of these activities which take children 
back to nature.” 











New York Camp Fire Girls study designs at 
the Metropolitan Museum in their work on 
this year’s project: “World Friendship.” 
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Does YOUR Child Appreciate? 


H, there, I 
O knew I should 
forget some- 


thing! I forgot to get 

anything to take to the children!” cried my 
good friend as we were driving home from 
town. 

“Why, my dear, everything that you 
bought today is for the children. You 
didn’t buy one thing for yourself except a 
handkerchief, and that was because you lost 
the one you started out with,” I replied. 

“Yes, I know, but I mean some toy, or 
game, or candy—something like that. They 
always ask me the first thing what I 
brought them, and I rarely fail them. Oh, 
dear, how could I forget!’’ And she settled 
down in her seat as though she were in for 
a miserable time during the remainder of 
the trip home. 

This set me to thinking. We had spent 
a very long, tiring day in town, going from 
one shop to another, selecting wee and mid- 
dle-sized garments of all descriptions for 
the juvenile members of both of our fami- 
lies. I was taking no toy, game, or candy 
to my children; and yet I could visualize 
the reaction that would follow my arrival. 
The children would hear me drive in; 
would appear first at the window, then at 
the door; and then, after I had escaped 
from their numerous and moist kisses, they 
would start. 

“Did you have a nice time, Mummy ?” 

“Did you see any little girls my age that 
you liked as well as me?” 

“What’s im all your bundles?” 

“Oh, Mummy dear, would you open 
just one?” 

After which I would probably say (re- 
membering my childhood curiosity concern- 
ing packages and bundles of all descrip- 
tions): “Now, children, you may put all 
the packages on the table, while I take off 
my coat and hat, wash my hands, and get 
my breath. Then I think we shall open a 
few packages.” 

“Oh, goody, goody, goody!” they would 
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cry in a chorus of de- 
lighted squeals. 

And when I came 
back from freshening 
up, I would find them expectantly sitting 
in a circle on the floor, waiting to see what 
the packages contained. I might let Junior 
open the one that held his nice, new, warm 
pajamas, just to see the delight registered 
in his face when he discovered something 
for one of the smaller members of the fam- 
ily. And when he found that they were his 
very own, how he would dance around with 
them, squealing, “Oh, Mummy, could I 
wear them tonight?” (1 would hate so to 
have to remind him that the thermometer 
was still running uphill, and that the paja- 
mas would feel much more comfortable 
when the snow was deep outdoors!) 

I would probably unwrap the box con- 
taining Sister’s woolen scarf and tam, say- 
ing, meanwhile, “I wonder what is in this 
package; perhaps it is Mother’s new 
blouse,” only to hear my children say, “Oh, 
Mummy, did you get a new blouse? How 
nice! Please try it on for us.”” And when 
the bright woolen set came forth from its 
wrappings, I could just see Sister’s eyes, 
big as saucers, when I placed the tam on 
her upturned head, and wound the scarf 
about her neck. 

And so it would be with all of my pur- 
chases, even to the plain brown stockings 
for Bud, which would come in for their 
share of examination, and comparison with 
his old ones. The tie which I had brought 
for Daddy would no doubt receive the most 
enthusiastic welcome of all, and the chil- 
dren would tease to hide it in his closet, or 
lay it on his chair at the dinner table, so 
they could see how surprised he would be. 
As to the two or three little purchases I had 
made for myself, I knew that I would be 
urged most vehemently to “try them on,” 
thus displaying them at their best, while 
the children “ohed” and “ahed” as though 
I were having a dress rehearsal for a formal 
presentation at court. 
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There wouldn’t be a word about candy, 
or a game, or a toy, not one. 


Training to Take One’s Place 


ow my children are very, very far 

from perfect. At times they are 
naughty, probably more naughty than aver- 
age children. They quarrel with each other 
and with their playmates; they are often 
rude; and they have been known to get 
very dirty. So it should be evident that 
they are perfectly normal children. But I 
think that we have succeeded in develop- 
ing in their minds a deep sense of apprecia- 
tion. 

It is so easy to let children take every- 
thing for granted, and to allow them uncon- 
sciously, or subconsciously, to feel that the 
little world in which they live, inhabited 
by their own family and playmates, revolves 
about and for just them. Instead of that, 
we as parents should train them to feel a 
part of this same little sphere, and to ap- 
preciate that no one person, but every per- 
son in it, should do his or her bit, no mat- 
ter how small, to help “make the world 
go round.” For after all, this is just what 
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they have to learn later in life when 
they actually go out into the big world ; 
and if they have been trained wisely, 
their adjustments will be simple. 

Thus the children who are trained 
early in life to do little, helpful things 
in the home are the ones who develop 
into useful adults in the home, the com- 
munity, and life. The simple duties, 
such as sweeping porches, dusting fur- 
niture, or wiping dishes, can be imposed 
upon children when they are still very 
young and will help them to appreciate 
naturally the work that Mother has to 
do, and to realize that they can make 
Mother’s work easier by helping. 
Mother’s expressed appreciation of their 
assistance should not be overlooked, for 
we must always remember that children 
love to be praised, and surely a child 
who helps should be praised as much as 
one who dances or recites well. Then, 
too, if we are appreciative of service 
given us, if we remember always to say 
“Thank you,” we shall find our children 
remembering, for they are good imitators. 

It was not the children of my good friend 
who were at fault when they expected a 
toy upon their mother’s return from town. 
It was the parents of those children. I wish 
that there were some way of knowing just 
how much money mothers spend on “things 
to take home” to their children. No doubt 
the amount would be appalling, particularly 
so when we know that about ninety per cent 
of these things are flimsy, useless toys which 
are often broken before bedtime, then cast 
aside and forgotten. Haven’t you seen 
mothers, tired and worried-looking, rush 
into a ten cent store the last minute of a 
shopping trip, hurriedly buy two or three 
worthless toys, and then: rush out again, 
clutching the trash but with a satisfied ex- 
pression on their faces? They just couldn’t 
go home and face the children without some 
little thing. 

I believe it was dear little Captain Janu- 
ary’s old foster-father who said that “all 
any one needed to bring up a child was a 
good cow, common sense, and God’s help.” 
Naturally, we moderns might add a little 


(Continued on page 246) 
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Let Us Take 


Stock 


By BetH MacDoNna.p JOHNSON 


ANUARY, designated as Thrift 
al) rent is rapidly approaching, 

when special stress will be 
placed on all thrift activities in 
schools, clubs, and parent-teacher as- 
sociations from New York to San 
Francisco, and from Maine to 
Florida. Achievements of the past 
will be recounted, and plans for the 
future will be laid. January is the 
time for taking stock. Let us then 
take stock of ourselves as individ- 
uals and as groups, and find out just what 
we have contributed to the thrift training 
of our own children, or the children of our 
community. Have we as parents, or teach- 
ers, or bankers, given full measure? 


With the Parent First 

ET us begin stock-taking with the parent. 
L Do your investigations disclose the fact 
that you answered your child’s request for 
bank money by giving him ten cents or had 
you, on the other hand, directed him in such 
a way that he was prepared previously for 
bank day from money he had earned, or from 
an allowance he had received. It is not too 
early to put a child on an allowance during 
the elementary grades, and to see that this 
allowance is budgeted. If he has the ability 
to earn a definite sum, the expenditure of that 
sum should be directed. The money should 
be told where to go, rather than asked where 
it went. If the child has no earning capacity 
outside the home, then a stipulated allowance 
should be given him, and that allowance 
should provide for savings, lunches, church 
contributions, amusements, et cetera. If you 
consider an allowance for yaur child, then 
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Kindergarten children get started in good thrift habits. 


this is the line of procedure. First, discuss 
the matter thoroughly with him and mv- 
tually agree as to the amount. This will dif- 
fer in districts, in schools, and in families. 
Try the experiment at least three months, 


‘and do not weaken. Provide the child with 


a notebook, in which he records money re- 
ceived and spent. Gifts of money should be 
included in money received. You will meet 
the problem of lost and misspent money, but 
if you have patience the ultimate end will 
be satisfactory. To quote Mrs. George 
West, mother of three children and former 
Thrift Chairman of the Oakland Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, “I felt that in 
order to discuss budgeting a child’s allowance 
with other mothers, I must first be successful 
with my own children. Now that I am well 
past the experimental stage, after having ex- 
perienced all the tragedies connected with the 
child’s management of money, I am more 
than ever convinced that only through prac- 
tice, which comes from handling his own 
finances, does the child gain the ability to 
do it successfully.” 

Allowances must be increased as the child 
enters junior and senior high schools, and 
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correspondingly decreased with an enlarged 
earning capacity. The three main divisions 
of an allowance are Saving, Spending, and 
Giving. No fixed amount for the allowance 
can be given, for that is determined by differ- 
ent standards—luxury for one is economy 
for another. I would suggest that 
the allowance be made sufficiently 
large to include money for music 
lessons, hair cuts, lunches, sav- 
ings, church obligations, amuse- 
ments, and gifts. 

To return to the business at 
hand, that of taking stock. Has 
your child’s savings account be- 
come a dull or uninteresting thing 
into which money goes, seemingly 
never to return, or have you, on 
the other hand, encouraged him 
to save for the book or the violin 
or the bicycle he desires? He will find he 
will have to deny himself certain other small 
purchases, but when he has achieved the ob- 
ject for which he saved, he has learned a val- 
uable lesson which will stand him in good 
stead. Have your child save to spend wisely. 


Then With the Teacher 

E continue with our stock-taking and 

proceed to the teacher. Do you dread 
bank day, because you allow yourself to be- 
come hopelessly involved with the mechanical 
details of collections, or do you welcome 
bank day, because it provides an opportunity 
for an activity based on banking, which 
makes a real life experience? Such an activ- 
ity was carried on by 
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teacher, for the children had had no first- 
hand experience with the work. In the 
beginning, the terms necessary to an under- 
standing of the deposit slips were discussed, 
and in time all the children became familiar 
with them and used them correctly. Each 
child, whether he was banking or 
not, made out a deposit slip. ‘The 
children who really had money 
came to the front of the room. 
Each told the amount he had to 
deposit and entered it on a copy 
of the deposit slip which had been 
drawn on the blackboard. The 
rest of the class watched the de- 
positor closely to see that he en- 
tered the amount in the right 
column, and opposite the kind of 
money he had. 

When a visit was made to the 
class one Thursday morning, near the end of 
the term, the following lesson actually oc- 
curred. Banking supplies had been placed on 
some of the desks at the rear of the room. | 
The children were quite familiar with the 
general information necessary, as number of 
account, name, school, class, and date, though 
these were discussed briefly. Then each 
pupil’s deposit was discussed. One child de- 
scribed the amount he was banking as twenty- 
five cents. Another child contributed the 
fact that twenty-five cents could be expressed 
in another way, as one-quarter of a dollar. 
The depositor then wrote the amount prop- 
erly, with decimal and dollar sign, on the 
blackboard. The next depositor had one 


dollar in currency, an- 


Miss Annie Raymond, 
teacher of the second 
grade of the Univer- 
sity Elementary School 
in Berkeley, California. 

Throughout the 
term, on the regular 
banking day, the regular 
number work for her 
classes was omitted, and 
from twenty to thirty 
minutes were given to 
banking activity. In the 
first grade, deposit slips 
were made out by the 
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This article on school savings is of 
permanent value, but it is particularly use- 
ful just now when it is important that 
sound habits of thrift be inculeated in 
young children. It is said that of. all the 
European countries financially affected, 
France is in the best condition to carry 
through without great suffering. The 
French people are thrifty. They save in 
times of plenty that they may have necessi- 
ties during the lean years which come 
periodically. 

Mrs. Johnson gives definite facts and 
suggestions which have grown out of her 
experience as a bank supervisor of school 
savings in San Francisco, California. As- 
sociations which are planning thrift pro- 
grams for January will make no mistake in 
using her article as foundation material, or 


as supplementary to a program already 
made.—Ep1Tor 


other a check, and so 
on. The endorsement 
of the check was dis- 
cussed. It was decided 
not to endorse it until 
one o'clock when the 
bank lady arrived, for 
if the check were lost, 
after being endorsed, 
any one could cash it. 
The deposits of all the 
children were added. 
If the combinations be- 
came too difficult, a part 
was added and then a 
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new problem made, and so on until the 
grand total was reached. After each child 
had discussed the amount he wished to de- 
posit and written it on the board, he left his 
money on a desk in the front of the room, 
and went to the rear of the room to make out 
his deposit slip. ‘The grand total on this day 
was $8.09. ‘The children saw it written on 
the board and connected it with the actual 
amount of money on the desk. The teacher 
asked the children to select different amounts 
from the pile of money. When she asked for 
a dollar, a dollar in currency was chosen 
first, then a dollar in silver, then two halves, 
four quarters, and finally a dollar in change. 

A game was played, after deposit slips had 
been written and placed in the pass book, 
such as: 

I have twenty-five cents in three pieces 
of money; what is the name of each of the 
three pieces? 

Come to the table and take one dollar and 
a half in four pieces of money ; in six pieces ; 
in three. 

Edwin gave me fifty cents, but he wants 


High school sen- 
iors and grade 
school pupils meet 
on common 
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to bank only thirty-five cents; how much 
change must I give him? 

Find all the dimes in the pile, and tell how 
much you have. 

Count the pennies by two’s; by three’s; 
and so on. 

The outcomes from this activity were 
many and valuable. Let us list just a few: 


1. Every child in the group knew the 
names of the different kinds of money. 

2. Each one had handled money enough 
so that he made change readily. 

3. He understood the value of one-half, 
and one-fourth of a dollar; the number of 
dimes and nickels in a dollar. 

4. He learned what it meant to endorse 
a check and how to do it. 

5. In making out the slips he learned the 
necessity of writing his full name. 

6. He learned how to write the date 
(which gave rise sometimes to the use of 
abbreviations), and also the use of initials, 
as the full name of the school was too long 
to write in the given space. 


ground at the 
school savings 
window. 


| 
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7. One of the most vital outcomes was 
the first-hand contact in handling money, and 
in getting some idea of its value. 


8. The activity was completed when the 
children made a visit to the bank, were 
shown the workings of the institution, and 
returned to school for a fine language lesson 
in the form of thank-you letters written to 
bank officials. 

Banking, in order to become a means to an 
educational end, should be correlated not 
only with arithmetic, but with reading, 
writing, language, spelling, and _ social 
studies. Correlate, therefore, in order to en- 
courage the child to save systematically, so 
that he may spend wisely. 


And Finally With the Banker 
ET us conclude our stock-taking with the 
banker. Is the collection of school de- 
posits a necessary evil, or an important func- 
tion of your institution? Is your system an- 
tique or modern, and is it keeping abreast 
with other educational developments? Is it 
closely comparable with regular bank savings 
accounts ? 

A successful school savings system must 
be based on at least five important principles. 
First, deposits should not be prohibitive ; 
second, the teacher must not be asked to 
make pass book entries; third, the depositor 
should have the privilege of depositing at 
school or bank; fourth, school accounts must 
be comparable with regular savings accounts ; 
fifth, the plan must permit of correlation 
with other subjects. 

With the new year there comes a fresh 
opportunity to help make thrift education 
take its rightful place of importance in the 
lives of the children of the United States. 





CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 
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THE BARN 


By ELIzABETH COATSWORTH 


“T am tired of this barn,” said the colt, 
“And every day it snows. 

Outside, there’s no grass any more 
And icicles grow on my nose. 

I am tired of hearing the cows 
Breathing and talking together, 

I’m sick of the clucking of hens, 
I hate stables and winter weather.” 


“Hush! little colt,” said the mare, 
“And a story I will tell 
Of a barn like this one of ours 
And the things that there befell. 
It was weather much like this 
And the beasts stood as we stand now 
In the warm, good dark of the barn— 
A horse and an ass and a cow.” 


“And sheep?” asked the colt. “Yes, sheep, 
And a pig and a goat and a hen. 
All of the beasts of the barnyard, 
The usual servants of men. 
And into their midst came a Lady, 
And she was as cold as death, 
But the animals leaned above her 
And made her warm with their breath. 


“There was her Baby born 
And laid to sleep in the hay, 
While music flooded the rafters 
And the barn was as light as day, 
And angels and kings and shepherds 
Came to worship the Babe from afar, 
But we looked at Him first of all creatures 
By the bright, strange light of a star!” 


The Barn is used by permission of Books, the New 
York Herald Tribune. : 
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“He guided the pencil.” 


Training 
Little 
Hands 


AM trying to teach my young son, 
| who is not yet four years old, how 

to use his hands—and seem to be 
getting good results. I am not an edu- 
cator and have no set theories one way 
or another on education. But I have 
sone ideas about teaching small chil- 
dren how to do things, ideas based for 
the most part on things I lost out on when I 
was a youngster myself. 

As a child I never had much confidence 
in my own ability. As I look back now I 
can see some of the reasons why I lacked 
confidence. For one thing, I was never en- 
couraged to express myself. Take the mat- 
ter of drawing, for instance. When I was 
very young my father “taught” me how to 
draw; but I never learned. 

I can remember particularly the way he 
showed me how to draw a horse, or rather, 
a horse’s head. This is the way he did it: 
He put the pencil in my fingers, and then 
folded my hand firmly in his and guided it. 
The only work I did was to hold the pencil, 
and he did most of that work for me. He 
guided the pencil until it made a present- 
able and a stereotyped drawing of a horse’s 
head. I didn’t even have to look at what 
the pencil was doing if I didn’t want to. It 
put in an eye and shaded it. It put in a 
nostril and teeth, and shaded the lower part 
of the cheek, and finished off with a wavy 
mane. 
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By Art Brown 
Associate Editor, Nation’s 


Business 


“There, that’s how you make a horse,” 
my father would say to me. 

He showed me over and over again, al- 
ways the same way, always the same horse’s 
head. But when I tried to make the draw- 
ing myself, I got my proportion all wrong. 
I cou!dn’t make any thing which looked like 
the original. I lost interest and quit. I 
had no confdence in my own ability to 
draw. I needed some one to guide my hand. 
My father’s method of showing me how to 
draw baffled me instead of making things 
clear to me. Until I was in high school | 
could not draw that horse’s head, and then 
it occurred to me one day that if I wanted 
to draw a picture of a horse, it was not 
necessary for me to try to make one exactly 
like the one my father had made. 

I am trying to keep that experience in 
mind in teaching my own small son to 
draw. I am trying to encourage him to 
draw the way he himself wants to draw. 
He asked me not long ago how to draw a 
horse. 


“Horses are easy to draw,” I said to him. 
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“You can draw a horse yourself. Hold this 
pencil in your hand. First draw an egg, a 
sort of circle. That will be the horse’s 
head. Make it any size you want it. If 
you want a small horse, a pony, make it 
small. If you want a big horse, a truck 
horse, make it big. This is going to be your 
horse. Make him any size you want him 
to be. Now put on a couple of ears, right 
up on top of his head where a horse’s ears 
are. Put in his eye. There is only one eye 
in this drawing because you are making a 
side view. Now put in his nostril, a little 
circle down here. Then the horse has to 
have a mouth and some good sharp teeth. 
It’s easy to make the rest of him. Two lines 
make his neck. And a big egg makes his 
body. He has four legs. And a tail right 
here. And horses have hoofs. ‘They’re easy 
to make, just lines.” 

A four-year-old child can easily follow 
simple instructions like that. He won't pro- 
duce a perfect horse, but the finished draw- 
ing will satisfy him and will add something 
to his own confidence in himself. You can- 
not expect a four-year-old to remember all 
the detailed instructions until the next time 
he is in the mood to draw a horse. But the 
next time, if he has any initiative at all, 
he will remember that he once did draw a 
picture all by himself, and he will be ready 
to try it again. If he has an interest in 
drawing, he will become more observant 
and more proficient as time goes on. 

Dorothy Morris, who is not yet four 
vears old, was at our house the other eve- 
ning, the early part of the evening, to visit 
our Brickman. She had a pencil and paper 
and was scribbling; she wanted to know 
how to draw a tree. I showed her how to 
draw one by telling her how to draw it. 
A few minutes later, all of her own accord, 
she drew another tree. Later in the evening 
she made a third one. 


Building Confidence 


| enn a child do the thing entirely him- 
self helps him build confidence in him- 
self. 

I have preserved a drawing of a man 
which Brickman made when he was twenty- 
eight months old. He wanted me to draw 
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a man for him. I told him it was not hard 
to do, that he could do it himself. I told 
him what to do, and he did it, after a fash- 
ion, but when he had finished it he was 
delighted. He felt that he had created some- 
thing. He feels now that he can draw a 
man. The evening Dorothy Morris was 
over he drew one, a man with a very de- 
termined square head, drawn in a fashion 
which smatters of confidence. 

Some things, such as the correct way to 
hold a sharp knife to avoid getting cut, 
have to be drilled into a youngster. Other 
things, such as creative ability and confi- 
dence in that ability, have to be drawn out 
of the youngster, I feel. He has to be 
shown, not so much how to do it, but more 
that he can do it. 

A recent issue of a monthly magazine 
contained a drawing of a man’s face made 
by Norman Bel Geddes when he was four 
years old. Today Bel Geddes is famous as 
an illustrator and designer. He has forty- 
odd artists working for him. The drawing’ 
Norman Bel Geddes made when he was 
four years old is a grotesque thing. It looks 
like anything except what it is supposed to 
be. No one was guiding his hand when he 
made it, that is certain. When he drew it, 
he was expressing himself, gaining confi- 
dence in himself. 

One Saturday afternoon recently four 
neighborhood boys about nine or ten years 
old were working in our basement work- 
shop making wooden boats. One of them 
wanted to bore a hole for a mast. I handed 
him a brace and bit and he began to drill 
the hole, but he seemed dubious about his 
ability. 

One of the other youngsters quickly 
sensed his difficulty and suggested, “Let 
Brickman do that. He knows how.” Brick- 
man volunteered to do the job. He took 
hold of the brace and began to turn it. 
Because of his size he was not able to bore 
the hole as well as the ten-year-old boy 
could have done. But he was far more ag- 
gressive about attacking the job, merely be- 
cause he had more confidence in himself. 

Some parents hesitate to let small chil- 
dren do things by themselves for fear they 
will get hurt or for fear they will break 
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something. I know a mother who won't 
trust her four-year-old daughter with a 
glass tumbler to drink out of, for fear she 
will break it and get cut on the glass. 

Several years ago I visited some friends 
of mine who had a six-year-old son. A 
young man was visiting there at the same 
time, and one morning he left a discarded 
safety razor blade in the bathroom. The 
small boy got hold of it, squeezed it in his 
hand and cut himself. The mother confided 
in me that Mr. Doesmith should have 
known better than to leave a razor blade 
around where a child could get hold of it. 
She was greatly upset. I was glad I had 
not been the culprit, but the thought oc- 
curred to me that perhaps the boy should 
have known better than to squeeze a razor 
blade. 

I have never tried to keep razor blades 
away from my young son. When I need a 
new blade he unwraps it for me if he hap- 
pens to be around. Before he was three 
years old I showed him what a razor blade 
was for, how it fits into a razor, how it can 
cut, and how to hold it so it will not cut 
him. He has handled a lot of razor 
blades, and has never cut himself 
on one of them. He is careful with 
them. I let him use tools of all sorts, 
glass cutters, chisels, sharp knives, 


about it. There was a certain way to pound 
a nail, and you could not drive a nail, not 
even touch a hammer, until you were big 
enough not to smash your thumb. 

I am trying to keep this experience in 
mind in teaching my youngster how to do 
things. I am trying to show him that things 
are easy to do, and that he himself can do 
them. 

Clay modeling was always a mystery to 
me, and still is, for that matter. But I am 
not admitting that to my son. | am trying 
to teach him that it is easy for anyone to 
make things out of modeling clay if he cares 
to do so. When he asks me how to make a 
dog out of clay, I tell him it’s simple. 

“Make a round ball,” I tell him. ““That’s 
the dog’s head. You can make it yourself. 
Take a pencil and put in his eyes and nose 
and teeth. Make another round ball, this 
one a little larger. That’s the dog’s body. 
Put his head on his body. Just stick it on. 
Make a snake and break it up into four 
pieces. ‘Those are the dog’s legs, one for 
each corner. Now you can make his tail. 
Anyone can make a dog’s tail.” 











saws, planes, tin shears. I have 
shown him how to hold them, and 
why—and he seems to remember. 

When I point out to Brickman 
that there is a right way to do a 
certain thing, I always try to make 
the reason clear. I show him, for 
instance, that it is necessary to whit- 
tle away from yourself, because if 
you whittle toward yourself and the 
knife slips you may get cut. I dem- 
onstrate and show him the possi- 
bilities—without doing any actual 
cutting. 

When I was a small boy people 
around our house gave me the im- 
pression—or, at least, it seemed 
that way to me—that things were 
hard to do. You could not do this 
or that or the other thing until you 
were grown up, until you knew all 
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The four-year-old helps to chisel out the inside of 
a log. 
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Following simple instructions, my young 
son finds no great difficulty in making dogs 
and other things, and his interest in clay 
modeling is stimulated. 


Seeing the Thing Through 


HEN I was a youngster I never 
W ‘eemed to be able to finish anything 
I set out to do. The things I attempted 
were probably too elaborate. I lost interest 
in them. I was a good starter but a poor 
finisher. I somehow never had the feeling 
that things could be finished by me. When 
I began something I could not seem to pic- 
ture it as a finished job. 

I am careful now not to wear out my 
small son for the sake of getting him to 
finish a job. His play should be play and 
not work. But before beginning some- 
thing, or getting him started on something, 
I try to get it down to its simplest form so 
that he will find it easy to finish. 

Not long ago, when Brickman. said, 
“Let’s build a locomotive,” I said, “All 
right.” But before we began the work I 
made up my mind that that locomotive 
would be very simple. 

It was simple, a block of wood pointed 
on one end for the base, a piece of round 
curtain pole for the boiler, a small block for 
the engineer’s cab, a piece of smaller round 
wood for the smokestack, and some simple 
wheels. I let him drive all the nails. The 
locomotive was built in a short time. 

If a job cannot be completed at one time, 
I show my son that it can be put away and 
finished up some other time. Some people 
never learn to write, I have found, because 
they have never been able to get out of 
their minds the idea that what they write 
must be finished in one sitting. Small chil- 
dren seem to have this idea about everything 
they do. 

Last winter Brickman and I built a bird 
house. It took us more than a week, work- 
ing in odd moments, to make it. I split a 
short section of log in half and let Brick- 
man help chisel out the inside of each log. 
We were in no great hurry. He did the 
hammering and I held the chisel, or he held 
the chisel and I did the pounding. When 
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the halves were hollowed out, we fastened 
them together again, put on a roof and a 
base, bored a hole the right size for a door, 
and the bird house was finished. We put 
it up in a tree near one of our upstairs win- 
dows and in the spring some birds came to 
live in it. They are back again this year. 

The job of making that bird house was 
a long one, but it did not become uninter- 
esting to Brickman before it was finished. I 
kept telling him while we were working on 
it how it was going to look when it was 
completed—and that any time he got tired 
we could quit and do some more work on 
it tomorrow. 

I make it a point not to keep Brickman 
working on anything a moment longer than 
he wants to. Whenever possible—and it is 
possible most of the time—lI let him decide 
what he wants to do, how he wants to do 
it, and how long he wants to stick at it. 
If he is helping me on a job and shows an 
inclination to quit, I never try to persuade 
him to keep on working. 

Those are the things which I as a parent 
am trying to do in teaching my youngster 
to use his hands. Expressed in a few words 
they are: 


To let him do the thing himself, because 
I feel that self-expression develops confi- 
dence. 


To make him feel that things are easy to 
do and that he himself can do them—get- 
ting help and cooperation, of course, when 
he needs it. 


To impress on him that some jobs are 
worth completing, and that they can be 
completed some other time if not now. 


And to let him do a big part of the de- 
ciding himself as to just what sort of thing 
he wants to do. 
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School for Parents and Children 


A Project in Parent Education 


By JESSIE 


Executive Secretary of the 


ANY small boys and girls, aged two, 
three, or four, and their mothers 
and fathers go to school together 


these days in Denver, Colorado. Under the 
plan worked out in cooperative relationship 
by the Denver County Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the Denver Tuberculosis 
Society, the preschool study group work of 
the parent-teacher associations has been or- 
ganized in two sections. Classes for parents 
and classes for preschool children are held 
at the same time in adjoining rooms in pub- 
lic schools of the city. “Preschool” has be- 
come so popular in Denver that it is 
difficult to find room space for meet- 
ings. This problem is solved, however, 
through the splendid cooperation of the 
school officials. 

The study-group classes supple- 
ment the continuous educational 
process of the home and meet for 
sessions of an hour and a half twice 
each month in public school build- 
ings. They provide skilled educa- 
tional guidance for both child and 
parent during a significant period 
of child development which is likely 
to be bewildering to new parents, 
particularly if they have inherited the tra- 
dition that child care is simple and that 
parents automatically know how to face 
and carry the responsibilities of family life. 

The primary aims of the demonstration 
are threefold: 


To raise the standards of child hygiene 


I. LUMMIs 


Denver Tuberculosis Society 


growth and development in spite of the fact 
that our attention has been called again and 
again by progressive educators to the funda- 
mental importance of personal hygiene and 
of health education in the school program. 
The Denver Tuberculosis Society in its 
broad programs of activities in child health 
education extending over a period of years 
has had its convictions strengthened that 
health cannot be taught in a separate com- 
partment from emotional stability and char- 
acter development. There are no isolated 
compartments of learning. It is the total 








Cooperation begins early. 


personality, the whole child, that must be 
considered in connection with the learning 
process. 


A Laboratory Plan 


LABORATORY plan of parent education 
\ is followed in the demonstration spon- 





sored by the Denver County Congress of 
Parents and ‘Teachers and planned and 
guided by the professional staff of the Den- 
ver Tuberculosis Society. It is a laboratory 
plan in the sense that parents have an op- 
portunity to observe impersonally their 
child’s individuality as he acts and reacts 
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To stimulate the best practices in fam- 
ily life 

To develop a community plan for par- 
ent education 


We have failed both in the home and in 


the school to provide for maximum child 
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in a social group. They have a chance to 
see their problems in relation to the prob- 
lems of other parents. They see their chil- 
dren encouraged to learn, assisted in ad- 
justments to playmates, and encouraged to 
meet, face, and overcome difficulties. They 
may observe the development of ideas, 
skills, and creative ability. The intervals 
between meetings give ample opportunity 
for careful consideration of the suggestions 
received and for putting them into practice 
in the home. 

The professional staff that gives guidance 
and leadership over the period of the demon- 
stration comes from various fields of scien- 
tific training, and in addition it has had 
teacher training and experience. There is 
concentrated effort through general and in- 
dividual staff conferences, quiet research, 
and careful supervision in order to integrate 
the thought, aims, and methods of this 
leadership. Fields of training represented 
by the professional staff are sociology and 









Muscular and mental poise are built with blocks. 


social work, public health nursing, nutri- 
tion, child psychology, and nursery school 
education. 

A group of twenty mothers with twenty 
children from two years old to kindergarten 
age come trooping through the doors of 
Beach Court School in Denver at two-thirty 
in the afternoon. It is preschool meeting 
day, which comes regularly every first and 
third Wednesday from September to June. 
Beach Court is one of twenty schools in 
Denver which organized preschool work 
during the past school year. The nurse ex- 
tends a greeting and carefully notes the 
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small Joans and Davids to be sure that 
they are free from cold or any ailment that 
might be harmful to others in the group. 
The mothers have learned from previous in- 
spections and are careful not to bring a 
child who will have to be excluded. Next 
comes the pleasant duty of weighing and 
measuring. Then the children are escorted 
to the kindergarten room by the mothers 
and left in charge of trained nursery school 
teachers. A good-bye is said, and the moth- 
ers join each other in a near-by room for a , 
parent group discussion. 


Preschool 


HE kindergarten room is used for the 
T chitaren’s meetings wherever possible. 
If the school is crowded and the kinder- 
garten is not available, another large room 
is provided. Simple equipment for it is se- 
cured through the help of the principal of 
the school and the local parent-teacher as- 
sociation. It is always desirable to have 
tables, chairs, and a piano although it is- 
not always possible to have them. Blocks 
can be secured from a_ neighboring 
lumber-yard free of charge. Other ad- 
ditions to the equipment may be balls, 
inexpensive picture and story books, 
beads and twine, a home-made sand 
box with pails and pans, empty 
boxes for wagons and carts, puz- 
zles, climbing frames, and see-saw 
planks. Adequate equipment can 
be secured for about five dollars. 
Lay assistants who attend a 
monthly training class aid the nur- 
sery school teachers. The activities 
of the children, while unhampered, are still 
subject to control and guidance by the 
trained staff who seek in every way to in- 
terpret individual activities to the children 
and to enrich their social environment. 
Much of the period is spent in free play, 
but there may be excursions, games, or 
stories. 

Mothers make the rest mats on which the 
children take a short rest and on which they 
sit if there are no chairs. The long brown 
paper bags that come from dry cleaning 
establishments are padded with newspapers 
and bound with gingham or any bright 
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material. Each child has a special tiny picture 
—a horse, a bluebird, or a dog—pasted on 
his rest mat and on other articles which are 
his own. He takes pride in individual own- 
ership and through it may learn his first les- 


parents before or after the group meetings. 
The physical examinations have three pri- 
mary aims: 
To establish friendly relationship between 
the physician and the child 





son in respecting 
other people’s prop- 
erty. 

Many gains in 
self-reliance are 
noted. Small Mary 
_came to preschool 
with her doll and 
blanket clasped 
tightly in her arms. 
For the first two 
periods no effort 
was made to sep- 
arate her from her 
prized possessions. 


+P ddex Addon eA hha * Fddhe< Cie ata T.es 


WHERE CHRISTMAS IS 
By Acnes Carr 


It’s Christmas in each lowly room 
Where candles prick the velvet gloom, 
If in a little white-spread bed 

A baby nestles downy head. 


It’s Christmas in each palace grand, 
Where wealth has laid its shining hand, 
If in a crib a baby lies 

And stares, with wonder in his eyes. 


It’s Christmas everywhere tonight 
Where mothers watch with eyes alight; 
And once again, there comes to earth 


To inform the 
parents of all the 
educational val- 
ues in such an 
examination 

To aid in estab- 
lishing the high- 
est standards of 
physical _condi- 
tion 


Parents’ Groups 
N the mothers’ 
groups the cen- 

tral feature is the 





Mary’s mother had 
said when they 
were enrolled that 


Mary was never S 
separated from §& 
these coveted arti- SB 


cles. The child’s 
arms were so full that she could not see the 
interesting things about her, much less par- 
ticipate in any activities. It took thoughtful 
effort to persuade her to string the big bright 
beads for even a short period with doll and 
blanket on a chair close beside her. Grad- 
ually interest was developed in other activi- 
ties and her mother’s cooperation was se- 
cured so that eventually the doll and 
blanket were left at home. At the end of 
the year Mary was interested in playing 
with other children, was gaining self-re- 
liance, and was developing initiative. 
Children are given a physical and dental 
examination once each year at the school 
centers by pediatricians and dentists whose 
services are arranged for in cooperation 
with their respective local organizations 
and are paid for by the Denver Tubercu- 
losis Society. Careful follow-up work is 
done, which insofar as possible is carried 
on when the groups assemble at the differ- 
ent schools. Seventy-six home visits were 
made last year, although more than 1,500 
individual conferences were held with the 
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Christ’s miracle — a baby’s birth! 


For Christmas is not just a date — 

It’s love and ecstasy, so great 

It sheds a glory down the year, 

And lo, a star shines high and clear! 


group discussion. 
Thus far the dis- 
~~ cussions have been 
x led almost entirely 
by the professional 
staff. The program 
is planned with 
some time allowed for questions and prob- 
lems relating to the subject matter. This 
program which is developed on a three-year 
basis has continuity and progression although 
it is flexible and subject to change. 

The fifty topics from which the various 
group programs for the year 1931-1932 
have been chosen by the parents cover a 
wide range of subjects. There are many 
concrete topics under such general subjects 
as parent attitudes, parent-child relation- 
ships, physical habits, disease prevention, 
and child guidance. Three of the twenty 
centers organized last year were in schools 
where the average income of the families is 
low ; three were in well-to-do districts ; and 
the remainder were in average districts. 
The purpose of the meetings is to interpret 
knowledge and thought in terms of the 
social understanding and the social needs 
of the individual group. 

Although any adult may become a mem- 
ber of the parent group, the adult groups 
are chiefly composed of parents whose chil- 
dren from two to four are enrolled in the 
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children’s groups. There is carefully guided 
observation at frequent intervals in the chil- 
dren’s group. On different occasions par- 
ents are asked to note how children are led 
to conform to such routine matters as the 
health inspection, taking part in games, put- 
ting toys away, going to the toilet, washing 
themselves, and resting. At one time atten- 
tion is called to certain factors to be noted 
in connection with physical development, at 
another to play in which the children en- 
gage, or to their social development in terms 
of actual situations. 

Emphasis in preschool is put upon “nor- 
mal” child development. In serious prob- 
lems of temper tantrums, enuresis, fears, or 
thumb-sucking, parents may secure the help 
of the Child Guidance Clinic of the Colo- 
rado Psychopathic Hospital. Appointments 
are made direct by the parents with the 
social service staff of the clinic. 

Evening lectures were given last year by 
the Colorado Psychopathic Hospital staff 
for the benefit of the many fathers who 
were unable to attend the regular semi- 
monthly conferences. Sixteen lectures were 
delivered during the winter months under 
the auspices of the preschool 
committee of the Denver 
County Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

A bulletin service is also 
used to supplement the dis- 
cussions and conferences. 
The bulletins have been of 
particular interest to the 
tathers, according to reports 
received, and have served as 
a basis for discussion in the 
home. 

Lay leadership will be 
used in several centers dur- 
ing 1931-1932. The lead- 


ers have all been members 


of a study group for at least 7*o mew members come to pre- 
school. 


one year and have been se- 
lected by their own groups. Training and 
guidance will be given by the professional 
staff of the Denver Tuberculosis Society. 
Experiences to date indicate that lay leader- 
ship has a large and important contribution 
to make in parent education. To how great 
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an extent it can be used in the permanent 
plan will be determined later. 


Organizing Preschool 


RESCHOOL activities of the Denver 
County Congress of Parents and 
Teachers are in charge of a county pre- 
school chairman who serves in the depart- 
ment of extension. Local preschool chair- 
men are appointed by the local presidents 
of the parent-teacher associations. All of 
the organization work in connection with 
the demonstration is done by the preschool 
committees—securing the required enroll- 
ment of thirty mothers and their children 
for each center; arranging with the prin- 
cipals of the schools for rooms and 
equipment; assembling libraries of books, 
pamphlets, and magazines; sending out 
semi-monthly notices of meetings; and en- 
rolling lay assistants from the parent-teacher 
association membership for the children’s 
groups. The work entails hours of devoted . 
service for many committee members; and 
it is significant that interest has grown, the 
number of active workers increased, and the 
added responsibilities are gladly assumed. 
There were more than 
8,200 visits to centers in 
1930-31, with an average 
attendance at each center 
semi-monthly session of six- 
teen children and the same 
number of adults. During 
this same year there was a 
loss of thirty per cent in the 
original enrollment, but the 
plans for the coming year 
have been worked out in 
such a way that this per- 
centage of loss should be 
considerably reduced. 
Family life is striving to 
adjust itself to a changing 
civilization. Whatever the 
alterations, scientific observ- 
ers do not let us forget that the old régime 
provides affection, security, and education 
in addition to satisfying the fundamental 
needs of the individual. They are staunch 
in their belief that parents are the logical 


(Continued on page 239) 
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There [S a Santa Claus! 


N a beautifully 

white Decem- 

ber day, when | 
was a little girl, I 
planted my sturdy feet 
before my mother, looked her squarely in the 
eye and ‘demanded to know if there really 
was a Santa Claus. I claim no distinction for 
that question. In fact, had I been the only 
child who had ever propounded it to a per- 
plexed parent, there would be no need for 
what I am about to write. 





The only unique feature of the circum- 
stance was my mother’s reply. She said: 
“Of course; many of them. Anyone who 
gives a gift of love to some one else at 
Christmas time is a Santa Claus. I’ve told 
you the lovely of the Santa Claus 
who lives away up north in the land of 
snow, and who makes gifts for all the chil- 
dren. That is one of the nicest parts of 
Christmas—all the interesting stories about 
this chubby man of the North. But you 
are really and truly Santa Claus when you 
make things for us; and we are really and 
truly Santa Claus when we get your tree 
and make things to put on it for you.” 

Not for two or three years did I con- 
nect her emphasis of the story about Santa 
Claus with the receipt of my gifts. Then, 
one winter’s day, I flew in from play and 
announced breathlessly : “Why, you and 
Daddy are my Santa Claus, aren’t you? | 
knew it all the time only I didn’t know I 
knew it.” I still remember the glow of satis- 
faction I derived from “being in the 
know,” as the slang phrase goes. There was 
no disappointment, no disillusionment, and 
what was more important, time 
had proved to me once again that 
my mother had answered me 
truthfully, as she always did when 
confronted with my childish in- 
quiries. 
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story 


By CONSTANCE 





CAMERON 


I still love Christmas 
time, and I look at my 
more cynical friends who 
are bored or annoyed by 
all the fuss of preparation 
with an utter failure to understand their 
attitude. You see, I was never made doubt- 
ful or bitter about this beautiful season. 

The present-day mother has an additional 
complication to the “Is there a Santa 
Claus?” question in the presence on every 
corner and in many department stores of 
replicas of the red-cheeked old gentleman 
of song and story. They can’t all be the 
real Santa Claus, of course, and it is an in- 
sult to a child’s intelligence to state that the 
fat man in the store is really and truly he, 
only to go out on the street and see a dozen 
or more of him rambling about in various 
capacities. The child is bound to wonder 
and doubt, and there is sure to be an un- 
happy reaction unless this state of affairs is 
stitched up with the thread of truth and 
embroidered with tact. After all, it is so 

easy to explain that each is dressed to look 
like the jolly Santa Claus of the story. 

Encourage your youngsters to be ‘ ‘truly” 
Santa Clauses in making as many of their 
gifts for others as possible. It is one of the 
most valuable gifts you can bestow upon 
them, this knowledge that only in doing for 
others, giving love and effort and labor, is 
the essence of the true Christmas spirit. 
Stress all through their work that they are 
really Santa Clauses, working to make gifts, 
like the Santa of the story, to make others 
happy. 

The knowledge of the identity of Santa 
Claus will then dawn upon them 
lovingly, beautifully, and the spir- 
itual thought of this beloved, 
mythical figure will go through 
life with them in a_ pleasant, 

(Continued on page 251) 
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Acting and Learning 


By Dorita SOLER 


Instructor in Workshop Dramatics, National Park Seminary, 
Forest Glen, Maryland 


HEN we suggest a children’s play- 
VW house or theater, the grownup 

probably first visualizes a stage 
where children act and learn to show off. 
To a child it sounds like a place where for 
a little time he is someone else, forever after 
invested with the glamor of the hero he has 
portrayed. But a real theater is an organi- 
zation where many hearts and hands are 
working together toward a definite and 
beautiful aim, where intense interest and 
the realization that every part is important 
for a complete whole, obliterates the old- 
time idea of footlight idols and worshiped 
actors. We might say that the backstage 
of a little theater, which includes the prep- 
aration and activities unseen by the audi- 
ence, gives the practical training that serves 
any child in any work. What the young 
audience sees on the stage and the experience 
of those who are acting out the story con- 
stitute a varied education, reaching deeper 
than one may realize. 

Let us start with an afternoon when a 
new play has been chosen for production in, 
say, five weeks. The group clusters, with 
the informality permissible on try-out day, 
to hear the play read. The most talkative 
little girl has been appointed sergeant-at- 
arms, and silent attention is as- 
sured. Of course, there are 
all kinds of wriggling, é 
and maybe a chair falls 
over, but the reader must 
pretend that she has not 
heard a sound, if she 
wants the children to be 
imbued with the spirit of 
equality and cooperation 
that does not allow for 
show-offs. Comes the end 
of the act. Eyes are far 
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A scene from a Robin Hood presenta- 
tion in Reading, Pennsylvania 


away in Fairyland. A little girl is nodding 
as though holding conversation with the god- 
mother whose words still echo in her mind. 
Imagination has become reality for them. 
The stage to which they scramble is the 
palace, and they take their places, beamingly 
expectant as names are called for try-out. 
Suddenly an enthusiastic voice, bent on prac- 
tical things, shouts, “I know how we'll 
make Cinderella change to a princess!” So 
you see that the lovely voyage of romance 
has not completely shut out the plans and 
means of making dreams come true. 


Playing and Learning 


N the playhouse necessary facts and his- 
| tory are learned through delightful asso- 
ciation. When scenes depicting the manners 
of another country or the customs of an- 
other people are acted out by the children, 
they become an actual part of their lives, 
to be retained in those indelible memories 
with an intensity which is strengthened 
by the combination of gestures, words, 
thoughts, music, costumes, and setting. 
How much less irksome than reciting about 
other countries in daily lessons! When a 
play about the land of cherry blossoms is 
performed, the children learn how another 

people bow and walk and eat and 
ir dress. In an old English 
> adaptation they discover 
that their mother tongue 
once sounded quite pe- 
culiar. European folk 
stories tell them of tradi- 
tions and deeds that will 
be forever remembered 
with the name of certain 
countries. 

‘There is no end to the 
broadening information 
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which children acquire from the presenta- 
tion of a balanced season of plays which 
should ‘contain representative myths, fairy 
tales, American historical events, foreign 
traditions, modern child literature drama- 
tized, poetry, and per- 


whoever walks there is a peasant or a prince 
or a herald. At rehearsal children are ad- 
dressed by their “actor names.” This helps 
to retain the illusion that the play is the 
reality. Then fairies don’t cry and pirates 

don’t tremble, and weak 





haps original playlets 
composed and worked out 
by the players themselves. 
The vocabulary is their 
own, although Shakes- 
peare, for instance, has 
been adapted to two- 
syllable words whose 
meaning need not be 
explained. 

By being kept in con- 
tact with good literature, 
by having pointed out to 
them the passages of last- 
ing meaning, young 
minds are taught to ap- 
preciate what we call the 
best. Their experience 
and tolerance are wid- 
ened. In a short time 
young people who have 








little voices find unsus- 
pected force and self- 
possession. What to do 
with his hands and feet is 
worked out by the little 
actor himself. “Too much 
cannot be said about poise 
and self-assurance. You 
who in your childhood 
watched others running 
and laughing while you 
crouched out of the way, 
tears in your eyes and 
loneliness in your heart, 
know what it would have 
meant to feel free. Self- 
assurance does not mean 
bravado. It is the natural 
result of freedom from 
the misery of being inar- 
ticulate, of grasping at 








been bewildered by the 
maze of popular enter- 
tainment around them, 
acquire through the children’s theater a criti- 
cal taste for books and plays that have some- 
thing lasting in them—a taste that grows 
constantly, lasts a lifetime, and shows its in- 
fluence on their daily acts and choices. They 
learn the beauty and endurance of the high, 
intangible things that are as familiar to 
them as they are unattainable to the thou- 
sands of bewildered adults who are still 


groping. 
Acting and Self-Assurance 


RETENDING that he is someone else who 
P requires every bit of his thought, study- 
ing a particular character in order to decide 
just how he would act under given circum- 
stances is the best way for the timid child 
to forget himself and the terrible fears that 
are binding him in the prison of self-con- 
sciousness. The stage is never called by its 
architectural name. It is the high road or a 
meadow or a royal ballroom, and of course 
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Evolving an appropriate setting 


life and not knowing 
how to use it. 

With poise comes self- 
reliance. An actor who knows that on a cer- 
tain day he must be able to speak his lines 
assumes responsibility for promptness and 
accuracy. If he is ingenious he will put into 
practice all the measures he knows for cram- 
ming his memory and saving time. He begins 
to enjoy the flowing tones of his voice, lower- 
ing and raising sounds to show the audience 
that his emotions vary. As faults in pronun- 
ciation are corrected, he takes a real pride in 
his mastery of language. Incidentally he is 
told that a knowledge of correct spelling will 
aid his pronunciation. How parents like to 
see the new grade cards! 

There is hardly time for the growth of 
conceit in child actors when they are taught 
the true theater spirit—that every part, 
however short, is the most important at the 
moment of its playing; that the quality of 
the play depends entirely upon the individ- 
ual parts, carried out to the best of each 
actor’s ability. 
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Parents who are afraid that their chil- 
dren might want to go on the professional 
stage need not keep them from a children’s 
playhouse. There are many years between 
childhood days and the grown-up day when 
a career must be chosen, and during that 
time the child is receiving a host of varied 
impressions. It might be well to teach chil- 
dren to love the stage, and to raise it to 
their standards, for there will always be the 
desire in humanity to give plays and to act 
in them. 

Self-expression is the right of every child. 
A place and a means for self-expression are 
his right, too. Here in a playhouse random 
motives are gathered and guided along cor- 
rect and useful channels. The child is given 
materials and a fundamental idea of what 
is to be made or done, and. left to his own 
ingenuity in reaching 
the goal already cre- 
ated in his imagina- 
tion. 


Playing and 
Creating 


HILDREN can in- 
( vent wonderful 
costumes, jewels, and 
settings out of almost 
nothing if they are 
given a chance and a 
stimulating spark of 
suggestion. The work- 
shop theater gives each 
child an opportunity to 
make something. The 
little seamstress who 
designs the gown for a 
lady in Prince Charm- 
ing’s court will re- 


what sort of sleeves 
and hats, what colors 
were worn in the twelfth century. She is 
shown where to find books that contain sim- 
ple foundation designs for the costumes of 
each century and country. Her drawings 
may be crude, but she has made them herself, 
and on the day of presentation she will know 
the joy of having carried out an actual 
plan to the best of her ability. She learns 
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thoroughness in her sewing, for a costume 
must be strongly made to be put on and taken 
off for many performances. She learns how 
to make inexpensive materials look like satin 
and silk by the proper choice of color and the 
application of strong lights on the stage. She 
learns how to make the most interesting cos- 
tumes from the smallest pieces of material, 
and how to make over ordinary dresses into 
peasant gowns and woodsmen’s trousers. 
Such common activities as dyeing, starching, 
and pressing clothes are an important part 
of the costume makers’ program. Such tasks 
do not seem irksome and humdrum, for they 
are a means to accomplishing an end—the 
creation of a costume that everyone may see. 

Scenery makers ponder and investigate 
before making rough drafts of what they 
are going to build. Perhaps they cut out 
and paint little card- 
board models which 
they copy on life-sized 
beaverboard or sign- 
cloth. They learn to 
measure each detail 
carefully, for joints in 
carpentry must fit ex- 
actly and “sets” that 
the audience looks at 
and remembers must 
be exact else the mem- 
ory of the play will be 
spoiled. The general 
rules of scene building 
are stated. Hands and 
fingers become skillful 
in handling tools and 
paint brushes; minds 
keep busy comparing 
color schemes and 


Courtesy National Recreation Association shapes, and planning 
member long after Pussy Cat visits the Queen, in a dramatization 
by the Children’s Theatre of Oak Park, . 

Illinois. for different acts. De- 


appropriate settings 


tails are left to the 
little carpenters who may construct their 
scenery in whatever way they wish so long as 
they obtain a product that stands up under 
use and looks fairly like what it is meant to 
represent. 
The boy interested in lighting experi- 
ments with gelatin screens and spotlights. 
(Continued on page 249) 
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The Boy in Home Economics 


By HELEN REDFORD 
Lake Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 


PROMINENT educator recently said, 
“The only quarrel I have with home 
economics is that it educates only 

half the home makers.” 

It may have been true in the past that 
home economics was limited to girls, but 
in recent years the field has been so ex- 
tended that home economics courses for boys 
are now being offered in forty-two states. 
It was the boys themselves who opened the 
eyes of principals and teachers to their inter- 
est in home economics. They apparently felt 
the need of it for their Boy Scout duties, 
camping trips, athletic contests, or for 
everyday duties at home which often re- 
quire them to share the household tasks, espe- 
cially if the mother is employed. Certainly 
they continually requested work along this 
line. 

Although scattered attempts had been 
made in various states to establish home eco- 
nomics work for boys, it was not until 1924 





Junior high school boys entertain at luncheon. 
cooks made their own caps and aprons. 


that the Manual Arts High School of Los 
Angeles took the first decisive step in estab- 
lishing such a course. The class was lim- 
ited to boys above the tenth grade and was 


The 


elective. Although the course was called 
dietetics and emphasis was given to physiol- 
ogy of digestion, nutrition, and food prep- 
aration, such topics as etiquette for all occa- 
sions, the social adjustment of the boy to his 
environment, household economics, child de- 
velopment, home furnishings, and first aid 
received considerable attention. 


Questionnaire and the Interest 

of Parents 
uLSA, Oklahoma, has the distinction of 
being the first city in the country to 

make a year’s course in home economics a 

requirement for boys for high school gradu- 

ation. In 1925 the following questionnaire 
was sent to the parents of the boys of Cen- 
tral High School of Tulsa. 

1. Do you think a high school boy should 

be taught something about: 

a. The selection of adequate food for 
himself in a cafeteria or restau- 
rant? 

b. The cost of feeding a family for 

one month? 

. The cooking of food? 

. The names, cost, and wearing 
qualities of standard woolen and 
worsted materials used for his suits 
and overcoats? 

e. Line and colors and their combina- 
tions in dress? 

f. Suitable dress for 
casions ? 

g. Application of art principles to 
the planning and furnishing of a 
home or office, as a knowledge of 
color, lines, space ? 

h. Appreciation of good pictures for 
the home ? 

2. Do you think a high school boy should 

have some knowledge of landscaping ? 


3. Should he know how to adapt his 


Qn 


various oc- 


All photographs used with this article were taken at the Lake Junior High School of Denver. 
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training in art to the working out of 
a “city-beautiful” plan in the use of 
monuments, planning of parks or 
playgrounds? 

4. Should he know something about eti- 
quette and appropriate behavior for 
various occasions ? 

. Do you believe that music apprecia- 
tion should be encouraged in the 
home ? 


a 


in the home? 

7. Should the family participate in some 
form of religious expression in the 
home ? 





Ninth grade boys learn how to 
reduce the pressing bill. 


8. Should the high school boy 
know something about the 
care of children? 

9. Should he know how to 
care for emergency cases of 
sickness ? 

10. Should he know about the 
cost of living in Tulsa? 

11. Should he know how to 
budget his income? 

2. Do you believe in budgeting the fam- 
ily income? 

13. What should be the boy’s attitude 
toward his mother’s services in the 
home? Should they be paid for in 
money? If so, how much? 

14. Should the boy know something 
about the legal procedures connected 
with home building and home man- 
agement? About various forms of in- 
surance? About principles of thrift? 

Practically 100 per cent of the question- 

naires were returned with such enthusiastic 
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endorsement of the idea that the plan of 
home economics instruction for boys was in- 
stalled. “Home crafts for boys,” says the 
syllabus of the department of education of 
Tulsa, “does not take the place of a science 
or economics, or any other requirement, but 
stands on a par as to credit and dignity with 
any other high school subject.” 


Home Economics for Boys in Denver 


OME economics classes for boys were 
H introduced in some of the Denver high 
schools as early as 1920, but it was not until 
1925 that the work was established. During 
the work of curriculum revision, an elective 
course for the junior and senior years 
entitled “Applied Economics for Boys” 
was included in the senior high school 
course of study. A realization of the 
meaning and value of home making and 
its importance to the community and the 
nation were among the purposes of the 
course. 

The senior high school boys were so 
interested in their home economics work 





Sewing no longer is a mystery to these boys. 


that their enthusiasm spread to the junior 
high school, and in response to numerous 
requests for work of this kind, elective 
courses for the ninth grade were given in 
two of these schools. 

In September, 1930, a course known as 
“Problems of Everyday Living” was re- 
quired of all 8B boys. This course is given 
in combination with the work in industrial 
arts: three periods a week are devoted to 
industrial arts and two to home economics. 


A practical knowledge of food and clothing, 
(Continued on page 246) 
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CHILD WELFARE The Objects of the National Congress 


f P t d Teach : 
Published in the Interests of Child Welfare " oe Ss daniel aan le 
for the 1,511,203 Members of The National ‘ Z 


. school, church, and community; to raise 
Congress of Parents and Teachers the standards of home life; to secure 


adequate laws for the care and protection 
of children. 

SEcoND, To bring into closer relation 
the home and the school that parents and 
teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop be- 
tween educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, moral, and _ spiritual 
education. 


THE GRIST MILL —From the National By-Laws, Article Il. 











Tis Christmas 





3 is Curistmas—We gently open the door of time and step into life 
everlasting. The dawn-light reveals mute little toys and books; gifts, 

waiting for hands that cannot take them—tokens of the love of friend 
and kin. Far as the eye can see, twinkling lights dance and sparkle on 
Christmas trees. Spirit voices that earthly ears may not hear ring again in 
memory—the laughter and chatter of happy children, the greetings of 
fathers, the sweet voices of mothers, the faint music of carollers. 





Imps Curisrmas—We reach out eagerly and clasp dear hands we long 

Sie missed. Speechless we commune with loved ones far off on earth, 
farther still away in eternity. Now we live immortal, limitless; -no death, 
no distance, no wall of time confines us. 





ial CuristmMas—When all the world may enter the eternal life. The 
false, the artificial, the vulgar fade away. The star of Bethlehem 
gleams again, disclosing anew the glory of God, the beauty of life and love. 


“7 CurisrmMas—Yet ours to keep throughout the year if we do not 
close the door at night and shut out the babies, the youth, the old folk; 
the laughter, the singing, the tears; the love, the sympathy, the cheer; the 


dreaming, the hoping, the doing; the sunshine and the showers—that would 
live forever in our hearts. 


ie Curisrmas—Companions and joys of today and other days, we 
greet you. Rest with us until at life’s eventide we enter eternity not to 
return, and, softly closing behind us the door of time, fall asleep.— 


CLARENCE H. DEmpsEY 
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7 t ~) DRIS OoODAS comes riding 
hace a star. Under its midnight magic the 
pears fall from us; we are children 
again dancing about a Christmas tree, wreath- 
ing the world with a holly spray, spanning the 
seas with a candle’s glow, challenging time with 
our laughter. -*’ Cis this magic J wish for pou 
this Merry Christmas morning. 


Angelo Patri 
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The Rural School Health 
Program 


Suggestions as to How It Can Be Made More Efficient 


By FiLorence A. SHERMAN, M.D. 
Former Assistant Medical Inspector of Schools, New York State 


How the Trustee Can Aid 


Y interesting himself personally in the 

B sanitary conditions and health equip- 

ment of his schools, such as the fol- 
lowing : 

Heating and ventilating with a ventilating 
jacketed stove (room heater). 

Providing a thermometer for every class- 
room. 

Providing window boards or screens, thus 
making good ventilation at all times. 

Providing light from the left (window 
glass area allowed being one-fifth of the 
floor space). 

Having the school building kept clean, 
scrubbed, aired ; moist sweeping and dusting 
at stated intervals. 

Providing seats and desks which are 
healthful, comfortable, separate, and adjust- 
able. 

Supplying books which are clean, sanitary, 
and attractive, and so stimulating interest of 
pupil. 

Supplying drinking water from a pure 
source, preferably from a sanitary drinking 
fountain; if this is not possible, from a 
porcelain covered water container. 

Supplying individual cups, furnished by 
board or by child. 

Supplying water and utensils for wash- 
ing the hands, individual towels (paper), 
soap (liquid or shaved). 

Providing sanitary toilets and keeping 
them clean. . 

Keeping the building in good repair. 

Providing adequate and suitable play- 
grounds. 

By appointing his medical inspector early 
in the school year (securing the best) and so 
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making possible earlier corrections of defects 
found. 

By rendering his report promptly and as 
fully as possible to the district superin- 
tendent of schools at the time specified by 
the State Department of Education. 

By visiting the schools occasionally and 
showing an interest in the health of pupils 
and teachers. 


How the District Superintendent Can Aid 


By making additional personal effort to 
stimulate the school health program, through 
the teacher, urging a personal interest in 
each child. 

By noting sanitary conditions of build- 
ings whenever he visits the school, seeing 
that conditions are made and kept health- 
ful, such as heating, lighting, ventilation, 
cleanliness, healthful seats, drinking water, 
washing facilities, toilets, playgrounds, etc. 

By stimulating competition in his various 
schools, in health efforts, such as daily health 
habits instruction, health clubs and correc- 
tion of physical defects. 

By taking a personal interest in all health 
activities in each of his schools, speaking 
about them to teachers and parents when- 
ever opportunity presents. 

By endeavoring to show the need and 
value to parents and trustees of a district 
school nurse, and the possibility of districts 
combining to obtain one. 


How the Teacher Can Aid 
By making health a personal asset. 
By radiating health by example and en- 
thusiasm. 
By being an example in personal hygiene, 
cleanliness, clothing, etc. 
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By believing in the practice and teaching 
of daily health habits, such as plenty of sleep, 
plenty of fresh air, right food habits and 
combinations, baths, mouth hygiene, water 
drinking, toilet habits, posture, breathing, 
play, cheerful thinking, etc. 

By seeing that the classrooms are kept 
well ventilated and in as healthful condition 
as possible during school hours. 

By seeing that the toilets are properly 
provided for and in wholesome condition. 

By seeing that the drinking water is pure, 
fresh and well protected. 

By being keenly interested in all school 
health activities, stimulating greater en- 
deavor to keep well ; teacher, pupils, parents, 
school doctor, nurse working together to 
make this possible. 

By making the physical exercise drill 
snappy and worth something. 

By going over health records on which 
physical defects are noted, monthly, and 
making a personal effort to bring about cor- 
rections, by talking with the child, and com- 
municating with parent by note, or personal 
interview. 

By knowing, if possible, the parents of 
every child and endeavoring to work in 
closest cooperation with them. 

By working in close cooperation with all 
health activities in school and out. 

By seeing that health records of pupils are 
sent on with the pupil from grade to grade, 
and from school to school. 


How Parents Can Aid 

By believing in and having themselves, at 
least once a year, a health examination. 

By seeing that children are trained early 
in daily health habits of sleep, baths, food, 
mouth hygiene, water drinking, toilet habits, 
clothing, rest, play, posture, breathing, etc. 

By having their children enter school 
physically fit, health habits formed, cor- 
rective needs cared for, bill of health clean. 

By appointing the best and not the cheap- 
est doctor for school service. 

By responding early to notices of physical 
defects sent by the school doctor, by confer- 
ence with the family physician or specialist. 

By believing that the school doctor, nurse, 
and teacher are friends, not foes. 
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By permitting sufficient removal of chil- 
dren’s clothing to make possible better ex- 
aminations by the school doctor. 

By taking an active interest in the school 
health program. 

By visiting schools at intervals, knowing 
the teacher and noting the sanitary condi- 
tions of the building, etc. 

By insisting on clean and wholesome build- 
ings and healthful equipment. 


How the School Doctor Can Aid 

By being a hygienist himself in every 
sense of the word. 

By endeavoring to give to all those under 
his direction the health viewpoint, empha- 
sizing health and not disease. 

By being enthusiastic in his work and so 
stimulating enthusiasm in teacher, nurse, 
and pupil. 

By being interested in keeping up the 
normal health index in the schools of his 
district. 

By outlining his health program to par- 
ents, teachers, nurses, and pupils early in the 
school year, and so securing better under- 
standing and cooperation. 

By presenting various health topics period- 
ically to parents, teachers, nurses, and pupils. 

By emphasizing the importance of keep- 
ing well through the practice of daily health 
habits. , 

By explaining to parents the importance 
of early correction of physical defects found, 
the reasons, etc. 

By making the physical examinations 
early in the school year and so securing 
earlier corrections. 

By interesting himself and making special 
examination of pupils entering athletic 
games, and being able to prescribe suitable 
corrective exercises in special postural cases 
and to regulate group exercises in order to 
promote the best physical development in 
normal children, emphasizing good body 
mechanics. 

By working in close cooperation with 
authorities and all other health agencies. 

By being strictly ethical in his school work 
in relation to the family physician. 

(Continued on page 239) 
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Distinguished Books from the 
Congress Book Shelf 


EDUCATION FOR HOME AND 
FAMILY 


HIS VOLUME marks a milestone in the 

development of education for home and 
family and in the development of the work 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Here are recorded the discussions 
of the first joint national conference on par- 
ent education called by Dr. William John 
Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
under the auspices of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


HE DELEGATES of the National Con- 

gress of Parents and Teachers repre- 
sent the homes and schools of forty-nine 
state branches; the specialists on the pro- 
gram represent the scientific attitude toward 
this phase of education. The impetus given 
by this first great national. conference of 
these groups will make itself felt in uni- 
versities, colleges, communities, and homes 
throughout the United States.” 


Mrs. HucGu Braprorp, President 


FROM THE CONTENTS | 


Part I. Changing Backgrounds of Home 
and Family Life 
Mental Life; Economic and Social 
Conditions; Relation of Science to 
Changes; Mother’s Heart plus Mo- 
ther’s Head 


Part II. Parent Education Problems at 
Different Levels 
At the Preschool Level; At the Col- 
lege Level; With Exceptional Chil- 
dren; Preparental Education 


Part III. Professional Training of Lead- 
ers in Parent Education 
Lay Leaders—From the Standpoint 
of State Department of Education; 
In Cooperative Extension Work; 
Professional Training of Leaders; 
Theory and Technique of Training 
Part IV. Utilizing Forces for Parent 
Education 
Extension Division; Public Schools; 
Vocational Guidance; Library Serv- 
ice 
EpucaTION FoR Home AND FamMILy, 








PARENT EDUCATION SECOND 
YEARBOOK 
WHAT THE BOOK IS ABOUT 


Parent Education and the National Con- 
gress 
Part I. Parent Education and the White 
House Conference 
Part II. Parent Education in State Con- 
gresses of Parents and Teachers 
Programs and plans of fifteen states 
Part III. Books and Magazines 
Problems of Child Training; Sex 
Education; Music for Children; 
Newer Methods in Schools; Parent 
Problems in Management of Chil- 
dren; Religious Training in the Mod- 
ern Home; The Mental Hygiene of 
Family Relationships; Social Struc- 
ture of the Family 
Questions for Study and Discussion with | 














Cloth-bound, $2. 








page references | 


HE PARENT EDUCATION YEARBOOKS 
Teor the N. C. P. T., compiled by Dr. 
Ada Hart Arlitt, National Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Parent Education, are designed to 
bring together information about the parent 
education movement, its history and achieve- 
ments. 


ARENT EpUCATION—FiIrstT YEARBOOK, 

1930, was reviewed in Childhood Edu- 
cation as “A contribution to parent educa- 
tion. No book since the 1928 Yearbook on 
Preschool and Parental Education of the 
National Society for the Study of Education 
has covered so many phases of parent edu- 
cation.” 


ARENT EpUCATION—SECOND YEAR- 
hones. 1931, states: ““The objectives of 
the program of the National Congress are to 
develop within each state the resources of 
that state, to work for the coordination of 
all organizations within the state in their 
own councils, committees, or bureaus, and 
to give to those state and local units such 
service as will bring them in close contact 
with educational organizations.” 

PARENT EDUCATION—SECOND YEARBOOK, 
Paper-bound, $1. 


These outstanding educational books of the year may be purchased singly or as a part of the 
1931 Congress Library, price $5. Order direct from the National: Office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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Concerning Older Children 


For Study Groups and Parent-Teacher Associations 


The Gang Age 


By J. W. Faust 


Staff Member, National Recreation Association 
Chairman, Committee on Recreation, N. C. P. T. 


toward adolescence, I recall the ex- 
perience of an elder son, fully sixteen, 
who many years ago voluntarily undertook 
the burden of assisting his father in bring- 
ing up his younger brother. He had gone 
into his father’s office one evening to ad- 
monish him gently on the lack of firmness 
displayed in the handling of this younger 
brother. The father listened courteously 
and patiently; and as the boy finished the 
older man rose up to his six feet two inches, 
so that he might look into his son’s eyes. 
He put his hand on his son’s shoulder, and 
with a deep look of affection and under- 
standing, but still with gentle firmness, said 
this: “Son, we must Jove him through.” 
That son did not realize the lesson con- 
tained in that simple statement 
at the time, but it has grown 
on him increasingly in the years 
since. To him it has come more 
and more to be a very sound 
text for parental attitude toward 
the adolescent. Not the love 
that lacks courage to be firm and 
to withhold, and that overlooks 
derelictions, but the informed, 
intelligent, militant affection 
which leads the developing man 
and woman onward and up- 
ward, more by precept than by preaching, 
more by comradeship than by rules. 


[ thinking about the parental attitude 


Characteristics of Adolescence 
PS must remember that while ado- 
lescence may be a trying period for 
them, even more so is it a trying period for 
boys and girls. During adolescence they are 
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going through a time of rapid and uneven 
growth, which affects their energy and their 
staying powers. During this period they are 
getting their full weight and height and the 
brain is completing its full growth. In 
the early part of adolescence children are 
strongly individualistic. You are familiar 
with their crude, but strong, sense of 
humor. They get their first realization of 
clear self-consciousness, and we observe an 
unusual interest in dress and self-adornment 
in the later part of adolescence. We also 
have in this period, provided there is atmos- 
phere for its growth in the home, a strong 
religious feeling, sportsmanship, courage, 
romance, and hero worship. This is a 
rare period and opportunity for delicate 
parental moulding. 

In the early part of adoles- 
cence, sexes tend to separate, to 
¢ be antagonistic—girls play to- 
gether and boys play together 
—while in the latter part there 
is a strong interest in each 
other. During adolescence we 
have frequent changes in moods, 
in interest, in habits of thought. 
This is the time when long sus- 
tained interest in activities is 
difficult, and when recreational 
activities should be of such a 
character that results can be achieved in a 
short time. Parents should not be discour- 
aged if in every instance things begun are 
not followed through to definite conclusions. 

In the early periods of adolescence the 
rudiments of the gang interest, with its 
strong individualism, are still carried over 
to some extent. From the age of twelve to 
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fifteen interest in team games 
= begins to develop, and from fif- 
teen to eighteen we have, as 
Joseph Lee calls it, the age of 
loyalty, an age in which co- 
operation in team play predom- 
inates, the age of hero worship. 
However, we should keep in 
mind that a great tax on the 
strength of our children is being 
made, due to physical changes, 
and we should guard against 
over-exertion, toward which in 
this age there is a strong tend- 
ency. Girls, incidentally, are 
more likely to overdo than boys. 
We should guard against any tendency 
on the part of outside agencies to over-stim- 
ulate interest in inter-scholastic competition. 
The much safer course is intra-mural sports 
and activities with a strict taboo on distance 
running. 





Recreation for Younger Adolescents 


ECREATIONAL activities for the adoles- 
R cent boy and girl up to the ages of 
thirteen or fourteen should be much the 
same. Joseph Lee recommends a thorough 
case of “tom boy” for the girl up to that 
age. Recreation for girls of this group cov- 
ers dramatics: informal and formal drama- 
tization of stories from history and fiction; 
the writing and acting of plays with the at- 
tendant making of scenery, costumes, light- 
ing, and so forth; folk dancing; ball games 
and near ball games such as indoor baseball, 
playground ball—which is the indoor base- 
ball played out of doors and better than the 
regulation baseball for this age, volleyball, 
handball, soccer, hockey, paddle tennis, 
horseshoes. For boys of this age recreation 
activities include boxing ; wrestling ; all con- 
structive plays—such as sewing, modeling, 
carpentry, building of huts and houses; 
home and school gardens; care of animals, 
pets; quiet games—parchesi, backgammon, 
chess, and so forth; nature play—collection 
of leaves and flowers and stones, camping, 
hiking. 

Even in this group, where the sexes tend 
to separate, some mixed activities under 
leadership are recommended. These can be 
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secured in dramatics, music, tennis, soft- 
ball, and in certain running and hiding 
games. 


Recreation for Older Adolescents 


N the recreations for the later adolescent 
| group, the high school age in particular, 
the activities become more seasonable. For 
boys we recommend in the fall rugby, soc- 
cer, handball, volleyball, lacrosse, field 
hockey, hikes, the use of bicycles and cam- 
eras in nature study, tennis, golf, quoits. In 
winter we recommend for outdoor sports 
skating, ice hockey, skiing, snowshoeing, 
cross country explorations, lacrosse. For in- 
door activities, handball, volleyball, captain 
ball, basketball, relay races, gymnastics, 
swimming, life-saving, boxing, wrestling, 
wall scaling, dramatics, charades, pageants, 
social and folk dancing are recommended. 
Spring brings with it baseball, playground 
ball, handball, volleyball, lacrosse, hikes, 
bicycles, rowing, tennis, golf, nature work. 
And in summer we can still use the spring 
list plus swimming, rowing, sailing, canoe- 
ing, and camping—which includes signal- 
ing, cooking, making fires, building a shel- 
ter, use of axe, mountain climbing. For all 
seasons horseback riding and walking are 
unsurpassed. 

For our high school girls we suggest for 
fall basketball, volleyball, field hockey, ten- 
nis, golf, walks in connection with nature 
study. Winter brings us the outdoor op- 
portunities for skating, coasting, skiing, 
snowshoeing, hiking; and for indoors we 
have volleyball, captain ball, basketball (to 
be played under girl’s rules, only after medi- 
cal examination has approved basketball as 
all right for the girl in question). 

Let us include under indoor activities 
for boys and girls creative art, including 
self-adornment (for girls, though it would 
be a great relief to train some boys) ; read- 
ing of good literature, painting, modeling, 
and other handcrafts. 

In later adolescence, when the sexes are 
attracted toward each other, there should 
be plenty of opportunity for wholesome and 
vigorous mixed activities—boys and girls 
together, with the parents joining them 
in many activities or being interested 
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spectators. That group of parents is men- 
tally impoverished that can think only of 
social dancing to fit these requirements. It is 
possible to find rich material in the field 
of music: mixed choruses, glee clubs, 
orchestras, both large and medium and the 
family or neighborhood type. ‘There are 
opportunities in simple and informal dra- 
matics, and in many of the outdoor sports, 
particularly those of a more recreational 
character like swimming, boating, hiking, 
tennis, and golf. Our part of the effort to 
meet this need for social and folk dancing 
should be made preferably under intelligent 
school supervision, but better still, as a co- 
operative enterprise conducted by the par- 
ents. 

The physical benefits to be derived from 
a wholesome program of recreation for the 
adolescent are very important, but there are 
quite as important benefits in the fields of 
character development, spiritual growth, 
and general education that come as by- 
products of recreational opportunities. 
Many of the enthusiasms and energies of 
this age can be transmuted through drama 
and literature and creative arts for a foun- 
dational enrichment of adult life. There 
should be a reasonable opportunity for the 
building of castles in the air, for day dream- 
ing, and for other intangible pursuits as 
part of the child’s innate longing to seek 
beauty around him. 


Finding Leadership 


F course, by this time you are asking, 
O “Where shall the leadership come 
from to meet these needs for the adolescent 
child?” The modern school curriculum is 
training him in many of these physical and 
artistic skills, and cultivating in him tastes 
for a wholesome recreational life. The pa- 
thetic thing is that the home stands still in 
so many instances. Parents make little ef- 
fort in leadership themselves and often are 
not receptive to what the child can bring 
into the home for its enrichment and for 
the family’s recreational life. There should 
be comradeship in play, but it should be 
“on call” comradeship. There should be 
also resourcefulness, ready with suggestions 
of worth while things to do when juvenile 
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ingenuity fails and ready to say “‘come on 
let’s do.” 

The best time to catch your adolescent 
and build your ground work is to begin 
with the cradle. But if you have neglected 
these early years, there is still time, by ap- 
plication to the job, by a study of your prob- 
lems, to begin benignly in your children’s 
recreational activities. 

We have previously suggested the public 
school as an aid. A good municipal recrea- 
tion system should be another aid to par- 
ents. Educational helps can be secured by 
consulting the books in the local library and 
the publications and advice of such associa- 
tions as the Y, K. C., Boy and Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, 4-H Clubs, and the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. The aids are 
all at hand. What we parents need is the 
will to do, and a sportsman-like attitude for 
the job. Also it strengthens one’s perspec- 
tive considerably to review candidly one’s 
own adolescence. 


How Many Nights Out? 

EVERAL questions have been raised. We 

have tried to cover the one on the right 
kind of recreation. What is the answer to 
the number of nights out during the week, 
which is a real problem to parents of high 
school students? Naturally, in the first 
place, parents cannot expect their children 
to stay home if they are out every night 
themselves. We feel that during the school 
year, in particular, parties should be con- 
fined to Friday and Saturday nights. The 
parents of children who go — 
around together should be- $ ) 
come acquainted and make an ~~ 
agreement to confine parties 
to these times. If this is done 
they might at the same time 
agree on rational hours for 
closing. The conventional 
hour varies in different parts 
of the country anywhere from 
eleven o'clock to one o'clock. 
We see no reason why the 
adolescent child should not 
be ¥‘in the house” by mid- 
nde at the latest. We can- 
not be too scrupulous about 
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our children’s companions, and the character 
and place of the parties to which they are 
invited. It is not an act of kindness to ap- 
prove all invitations. Certainly, if we do 
not have standards at home which we can 
intelligently support and can reasonably dis- 
cuss with our children, not so much as a 
matter of prohibition, but as a matter of 
family pride and good sense, we are remiss 
as parents. 

One father, 1 know, presented his four- 
teen-year-old son with a key to the front 
door the night he was invited out to his 
first formal party. It was presented with 
this statement: “Son, here is your house 
key. You know the hours w hen you are 
expected in, and I know you will stick to 
them as closely as possible.” The result 
was that that son, purely as a matter of 
sportsmanship and a reflex to responsibility 
and confidence, had a fairly high average 
of getting in within the limits set.* 
 *For additional material on this point, see ‘‘Partner 
ship or Authority?” by John R. P. French in the 
November Cu1tp WELFARE. Mr. French urges parents 


to invite the young people’s help in making rules. 
Editor. 


Loving Them Through 

DOLESCENCE is not the time for stern 
discipline; it is not the time for rules 
and regulations, and for continual inhibi- 
tions. Adolescence is the time for comrade- 
ship, for leadership to higher and greater 
fields of creative endeavor—the launching 
time for the children we have carefully 
reared so far. Militant affection, deep un- 
derstanding, patience, restraint, courage, 
tolerance, and infinite wisdom are the vir- 
tues which we as parents need in order to 
see our children through this period. They 
are not acquired by prayer alone, but by 
works also, and by a steadfast devotion of 

heart and soul and mind to the job. 


Questions for Discussion 
1. What are some of the characteristics 
of the early periods of adolescence? 


2. What types of recreation are suitable 
for younger adolescents? 


3. Make a list of recreational activities 
suitable for older boys and girls. What 
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THE NATIONAL 
needs must be provided for in these activi- 
ties ? 

4. Of what importance to the older 
child’s life is a wholesome program of rec- 
reation? 


5. How shall we provide the leadership 
to meet these needs of the adolescent boy 
and girl? 

6. What can parents do to set a good ex- 
ample for their children with regard to rec- 
reational activities ? 

7. How should parents meet the prob- 
lems of discipline presented by the older 
boy and girl? 


Reference Books 

Good Times for All Times, by Nina B. 
Lamkin. New York: Samuel French, Inc. 
$4. 

Outlines of Child Study, by B. C. Gruen- 
berg. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25. Studies 37, 38, 39. 

Play in Education, by Joseph Lee. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.80. 
Pages 1-61, and 319 to the end. 


_ For additional material on the gang age, see ‘‘Educa- 
tion for the Individual,’’ by Bess Goodykoontz, in 
Cuitp WELFARE for October, 1931. 


(This is the fourth article in a study 
course, Concerning Older Children, given 
under the direction of Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, 
Chairman of the National Committee on 
Parent Education. The fifth article, “Has 
Your Child a ‘Case’?” by Newell W. Ed- 
son, will appear in January. For free pro- 
gram leaflets outlining the entire course, 
send to CHILD WELFARE, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.) 





BOOKS 


WISE man will select his books, for he 

would not wish to class them all under 

the sacred name of Friends. Some can be 
accepted only as acquaintances. 

The best books of all kinds are taken to 
the heart, and cherished as his most precious 
possessions. 

Others to be chatted with for a time, to 
spend a few pleasant hours with, and laid 
aside, but not to be forgotten. 

—LANGFoRD (The Praise of Books) 
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For “Leaking” 
Memories 


Who can recall today every fact “learned” 
during school years or even later years? 
No one expects to. 


Yet there are innumerable occasions 
when instant information is desirable— 
sometimes imperative. In modern homes 
and offices, efficient people depend not 
upon “leaky” memories but upon: 





THE New WORLD 
BOOK Encyclopedia 


For children in school, for their 
parents, for the busy executive, 
this new-style encyclopedia is rec- 
ommended by the leading educa- 
tors and librarians. Ask your 
litrarian about THE WORLD 
BOOK. 


Non-technical—as_ interesting 
to read as a popular magazine— 
as easy to use as a dictionary—it 
PracticalsTUDy P*Ovides complete information on 
GUIDE—Complete every conceivable subject of in- 
courses of study terest to the average individual. 

g every 4 
field of human Twelve volumes and Guide, over 
ee 9,000 pages, over 14,000 illustra- 
your Home’’ tions. 





Now standard equipment in the nation’s 
schools, you buy THE New WORLD BOOK 
for less than half the price of the old-style 
encyclopedias—and on small payments. 

A Christmas gift the entire family will 
enjoy for many years to come. Write today. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept. 172F 
154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send, without »bligation, complete in- 
formation about THE New WORLD BOOK 
~ enemas and the “‘book-a-month” payment 
plan. 


Children in ( ) Grade School ( ) Junior High 
( ) High School. 
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The Home of Today 


A Brief Course in Home Economics for Parent-Teacher Associations Interested 
in Making This Field the Basis for Their Discussion Groups 
for This Year’s Work 


PREPARED BY MARGARET JUSTIN 


Dean, Division of Home Economics, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 


LESSON IV 
Planning the Use of Time 


RS. BROWN 
looked up with 
a start from the 


intricate fagotting that she was making in 
Mary’s new school dress. ‘The town clock 
was striking four. 

“Oh!” she sighed, “I did hope to get so 
many things done before the children came 
home and now they will be here in a minute 
—all wanting to talk. The kitchen is a 
sight and nothing has been done about dinner 
yet. Where does the time go? I have so 
little.” 

Her friend replied seriously, “You have 
all the time anyone has—a steady income 
of twenty-four hours a day. Perhaps what 
you need is a time budget to help you live on 
your income.” 

Time income—had you thought of the 
time of your family as an asset so valuable 
that it should be carefully budgeted ? ‘In the 
average household the quality of home living 
is determined quite as much by the amount of 
time which can be used for the home making 
activities and duties as by the amount of 
money available. The use of both time and 
money is largely determined by the ideals of 
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Time for Everything—A Possible 
Solution 


the family. We have al- 


ready seen how this is 
true in the matter of 
money. Let us see how family ideals 
affect the expenditure of time. Some- 


times the family’s ideals of housekeeping 
procedure have carried over unchanged 
from other days when there was a dearth 
of labor-saving devices and an_ excess 
of “woman power” in the form of maiden 
aunts, widowed sisters, or daughters. In 
such families cleaning, baking, and other 
household duties are done by a time-consum- 
ing ritual that disregards the effectiveness of 
common labor-saving devices, and over-taxes 
the housewife pointlessly. In some homes, as 
in that of Mrs. Brown, the desire for adorn- 
ment of the children’s clothes or for the 
decoration of the home leads to the expendi- 
ture of a disproportionate amount of time on 
ruffles, fancy trimmings, or similar objects 
beyond the point where they give due return 
in enriched living on the part of any one. It 
is safe to say that many of the difficulties in 
managing a home come from the failure to 
understand the effect on the total time budget 
of certain thoughtlessly accepted or acquired 
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standards. If the end result is either the 
neglect of those things that will yield per- 
manent satisfaction and joy to the members 
of the family or overwork for the home 
maker, we cannot accept our standards as 
right or our management as good. Right 
standards and good management assure the 
possibility that physical needs can be met, 
that there will be leisure time to be spent 
together by the family group in reading, in 
games, in picnicking, and in other forms of 
recreation. 


Listing Time Resources 

HE first step in good management of 
"ae may be the listing of the time re- 
sources of the group. The home maker who 
directs the activity of the household, prepares 
meals, and makes garments contributes to 
the family income as does the father who 
works daily on the farm, in an office, or in a 
shop. Children, too, add to the time budget 
when their services prevent the load of the 
mother from being over-heavy, or when they 
give service that otherwise would have to be 
performed by hired help. To the extent that 
the father helps in home tasks he, too, adds 
directly to the time budget. If the household 
employs a maid, her time increases the time 
budget available for the work of the home. 
Out of its available time assets each house- 
hold hopes to make its income cover the 
physical needs of the family, to advance the 
welfare of its group through desirable social 
activities, and to increase the personal hap- 
piness of its members through daily joys and 
satisfactions, 

Upon the home maker falls the task of the 
management of available time so that these 
objectives may be attained and the necessary 
training given’ the children through the 
service which they undertake to give. This 
task calls for managerial ability, the demand 
for which explains why the administration of 
the home is difficult for some home makers 
who were once efficient at office or factory 
in doing work planned by others and re- 
duced to routine. 

Unless the work of the home can be well 
planned and directed, a long working day 
will result. It is skillful planning of time 
which enables the home maker toenjoy friend- 
ships, books, music, and outdoor recreation. 
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Allocating Time 


HE second step is determining how much 

time the tasks to be performed require. 
According to the report of the White House 
Conference, the farm woman in the United 
States spends on household tasks an average 
sixty-two hours a week, or nine hours a day, 
seven days a week. Of these she devotes, as 
do also women in village and city: 


7% hours to cleaning 
5% hours to laundering 
1% hours to mending 
4% hours to sewing 


The rest of the time she bakes, cares for milk, 
makes butter, cooks, washes dishes. ‘The 
woman in the town or city of 2,500 to 50,000 
is listed as spending on an average fifty-one 
hours a week in home making, and the 
woman in the larger city, about forty-eight 
hours a week. The records show that they 
spend less time on cooking and dishwash- 
ing, and perhaps, also, less on seasonal work 
than does the farm woman. In any case, it 
would seem that providing activity for leisure 
time is less a problem at present than is the 
matter of providing some time to be used as 
leisure. This seems to be particularly true of 
mothers of babies. The time spent on such 
routine tasks as changing diapers, pyeparing 
bottles, bathing and dressing a baby under a 
year old was found to be over five hours a 
day. Added to the tasks of housekeeping, it 
is not surprising that women find it difficult 
to get the day’s work done. 

This is the next question that arises: “Is 
there any of the work, particularly that 
which is especially tiring, which can be done 
outside the home, or by labor-saving devices 
in the home?” 

In a White House Conference report we 
find this statement concerning what are con- 
sidered the most tiring activities on which 
the home maker’s time is spent: “Among 
the several activities which cause fatigue the 
daily and weekly cleaning is reported most 
frequently. Laundering is second in this 
group, and ironing seems to give more trou- 
ble than washing, though both are problems. 
The physical care of young children, in- 
cluding the bathing, lifting, dressing, and 
feeding, is another source of fatigue, and 
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constant responsibility for them over-taxes 
nine out of ten mothers in the group. A 
smaller number find seasonal cleaning, the 
manifold duties of a home, food prepara- 
tion, and keeping the house in order the 
reason for weariness and a lack of en- 
thusiasm. Getting the sewing done and 
keeping holes darned and buttons on is less 
often a cause of fatigue than one of worry 
because these tasks are so likely to be post- 
poned indefinitely or until they cannot be 
held over longer because of the urgent need 
for them.” 


Making the Time Budget 
7 pene what time is available to be 


spent, and what if any tasks may be 
satisfactorily or economically performed 
through commercial services, there remains 
for the next step the preparation of a tenta- 
tive plan or schedule to serve not as a driver 
but as a guide in the work of the day and 
the week. The first plan may need revision 
but that should not be a matter of discourage- 
ment. One woman submitted the following 
schedule as her daily working plan: 


Suggested schedule for mother whose family 
consists of herself, husband, and three children, 
ages one, two and a half, and nine years 


6:00 Arise; heat milk for baby; put cooked 
céreal to reheat. 

6:15 Feed baby; dress self and second child. 
Oversee other child as he dresses. Put 
baby’s washing in machine. 

7:15 Put fruit, milk, cream, butter, and bread 
on table set the night before. Start coffee. 

7:30 Breakfast. Oldest child helps put breakfast 
on and clear it off. 

8:00 Wash dishes, oldest child helps. 

8:20 Make beds. Wipe up floors of bedroom 
with dust mop. Dust bedroom furniture; 
put bathroom in order and do any special 
work. 

10:00 Feed baby, and put her in the open air. 

10:15 Dust and put in order living-room and 
start preparing luncheon. 

11:00 Bathe baby; put baby in bed. Finish pre- 
paring luncheon. 

12:15 Luncheon. 

1:00 Wash dishes. Sweep kitchen floor and 
back porch. ; 

2:00 Feed baby; put her out of doors again. 

2:15 Take twenty-minute nap or rest and dress. 

00 Take mending or sewing into the living- 
room with the children or do any special 
work. 

5:00 Start dinner. 

5:30 Give the younger children their dinner 
and put them to bed. 
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6:30 Dinner for family. 

7:15 Wash dishes and set table for breakfast 
with Father’s help. 

8:00 Oldest child goes to bed. 

Schedule for special activities 
Monday—Dust, sort clothes, and bake. 
Tuesday—Wash, fold, or sprinkle. 
Wednesday—Iron, mend, put away. 
Thursday—Clean upstairs, shop, sew, or work 

in garden. 
Friday—Clean downstairs. 
Saturday—Clean kitchen, bake, and cook. 
Sunday—Church. 

If with the housewife’s schedule a plan is 
made for the work of the children, too, time 
and stress may be saved and a sense of re- 
sponsibility developed. Last but not least it 
points to the obvious moral for all the family 
group that cooperation leads to effectiveness. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. How does the time given to the various 
responsibilities of the household differ with 
the size of the job? With the kind and 
amount of labor supply? With the kind 
and character of equipment? 

2. What is the relation between the time 
given to specific tasks and the total home 
making job? 

3. What are the main problems in time 
management in the household ? 

4. How does the age of children affect 
the use of the home maker’s time? 

5. What are the extent and nature of the 
demands on time for seasonal tasks in your 
community ? 

6. What changes in the use of time in 
households is likely to come about with im- 
provements in the household plant and in 
the development of commercial services? 
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7. What changes in the suggested time 
budget submitted would be necessary for a 
similar family group in your community ? 


Suggested Readings 


Problems in Home Living, Justin and 
Rust. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
$2. Pages 138-155. 

The Home and The Child, A Report 
of the White House Conference. New 
York: The Century Co. $2. Pages 63-92. 

The Homemaker and Her Job, Lillian 
Gilbreth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.75. Pages 67-84. 

Bulletins: 

“The Routine and Seasonal Work of 
Nebraska Farm Women,” by Ruth M. 
Clark and Greta Gray, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Nebraska, Bulle- 
tin 238. Free. 

“A Study of Home Management and Its 
Relation to Child Development,” by Ruth 
Lindquist. Secured through Miss Pearl 
Garrison, Pittsburg, Kansas. 50 cents. 

“The Use of Leisure in Selected Rural 
Areas of South Carolina,” by Mary E. Fray- 
ser, South Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Clemson College, South Carolina. 
Free. 

“Reports on Various Time Costs in 
Household Activities,” by Maude Wilson. 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Free. 


The government maintains an Informa- 
tion Service in Home Economics which 


may be reached by addressing 
Dr. Louise Stanley, 


Bureau of Home Economics, 


Washington, D. C. 





(This is the fourth lesson in a study 
course on The Home of Today, by Dr. Mar- 
garet Justin. The fifth lesson, “Providing 
for Advancement and Higher Life Needs,’ 
will appear in January. For free program 
leaflets outlining the entire course, send to 
Cuitp We Fare, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.) 
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A Preschool Study Course 


PREPARED BY GRACE E. Crum 
Associate Chairman, Committee on Parent Education 


BASED ON 


Child Care and Training 


By Marion L. Faegre and John E. Anderson 


Lesson Three 


CHAPTER V 


MENTAL GROWTH OF THE CHILD 
“If a man empties his purse in his head, 
no one can take it from him.” 
—Benjamin Franklin 


QUESTIONS 


1. Describe how the sense organs, the 
nervous system, and the muscles are closely 
related. (Page 61.) When the baby burns 
himself, what is the reaction of each kind 
of structure? (Pages 61-62.) 

2. What is the value of the long period 
of human infancy? (Pages 62-63.) 

3. Dr. D. A. Thom says, “We first make 
our habits, and then our habits make us.” 
Explain. He also says, “A habit is an ac- 
quired way of thinking, feeling, or acting.” 
Explain. 

4. Read in class and discuss Dr. Gesell’s 
standards suggesting normal development of 
the child. (Pages 67-69.) 

5. Why must we recognize individual dif- 
ferences in children in both mental and emo- 
tional make-up? (Page 70.) 

6. Wherein lies the danger of calling at- 
tention to the superiority of one child over 
another in a particular field? (Page 70.) 

7. Do the mental and the physical devel- 
opment of a child usually keep pace at the 
same rate? (Page 71.) , 

8. How does satisfactory emotional ad- 
justment make for success in one’s chosen 
field of work? In your answer include a dis- 
cussion of the emotional traits of anger and 
jealousy. (Pages 71-73.) 

9. Answer the questions on pages 73-74. 
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Project: Keep a record of the progressive 
achievements of your baby, following the 
plan on pages 67-69. Such a record will be 
most interesting and of value to you in later 
years. 


CuaptTer VI 


LEARNING 

“Life is a continual adjustment, a matter 
of conflicts between one impulse and an- 
other.” 

QUESTIONS 

1. When does learning begin? 
75.) 

2. How may the parent help the child to 
make satisfactory emotional adjustments? 
(Page 75.) : 

3. Four principles in habit formation are 
first, the principle of trial and error ; second, 
the principle of practice; third, the law of 
satisfaction ; fourth, the principle of simple 
and early beginnings. Discuss each of these. 
(Pages 76-81.) 

4. What part does suggestibility play in 
the learning process? (Page 81.) 

5. What is meant by “conditioned re- 
sponse”? (Pages 81-82.) 

6. Dr. Thom says, “A child’s conduct is 
simply his reaction to his environment.” 
From the environment comes the stimulus 
that results in the child’s response or be- 
havior. Give a specific instance of how we 
may control the stimulus to get the desired 
response or conduct. (Page 82.) 

7. What do we mean by “negative adapta- 


tion”? (Pages 84-86.) When is this trait 
harmful? When useful ? 


(Page 
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8. Define “habit,” using the terms “stimu- 
lus” and “response.” (Page 86.) 


9. Read and discuss the “Summary.” 
(Page 86.) 
10. Answer the questions on pages 86-87. 


Project: By employing the law of satis- 
faction, help your child to form a desirable 
habit. 

“One or two repetitions of an act which 
is expressive of the child’s fundamental de- 
sires form a habit. It is not necessary to re- 
peat some things over and over in order to 
form a habit. But when a habit is being 
formed against the child’s desires, it is often 
necessary to repeat it a great many times.” 
—From Child Guidance, by Blanton and 
Blanton 


(The fourth lesson in this course will 
outline Chapters VII and VIII of the text- 
book: “Emotional Habits” and “Eating 
Habits.” Child Care and Training is pud- 
lished in Minneapolis by the University of 
Minnesota Press, cloth-bound, illustrated, 
$2; paper-bound, no illustrations, $1.25 
plus 10 cents postage.) 





The Rural School Health 
Program 
(Continued from page 227) 


How the School Nurse Can Aid 

By being physically fit herself. 

By having the health viewpoint. 

By practising what she preaches. 

By being enthusiastic and so creating keen 
interest in her health clubs and talks. 

By working in close touch with all 
teachers. 

By assisting the school physician when he 
makes the physical examinations. 

By making additional effort in special 
classes and for individual children to bring 
about desired results. 

By working in close cooperation with all 
health activities in school and outside. 

By interested and tactful visits to the 
homes in her efforts to bring about cor- 
rection of physical defects. 
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By being strictly ethical in her relations 
with the school and family doctors, and loyal 
to school authorities. , 

By making health contagious in her per- 
sonal contacts. 





School for Parents and Children 
(Continued from page 217) 


‘interpreters of life situations insofar as the 


child is concerned. The recent report of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection challenges progressive par- 
ents to a more tolerant understanding of 
social and economic change that they may 
the better fulfill their parental obligations. 

Accompanying this vital challenge to par- 
ents in the changing social order is an 
equally dynamic challenge to the commun- 
ity. The commuunity should act as coun- 
sellor and educator for parents. It must 
recognize for the parent—just as the par- 
ent recognizes for the child—the things: 
which are for his fullest development and 
happiness. Knowledge regarding the all- 
round growth and development of the child 
may come out of the vast scientific re- 
searches in Newer Ways with Children. 
This remains raw material if it is not in- 
terpreted in practical form by community 
agencies for the use of parents who will be 
the final arbiters in adapting and utilizing 
the available material in the development 
of the child’s complete personality. Further- 
more, agencies engaged in parent education 
in the community must keep in mind that 
their activities are of practical value only 
as they stimulate to further activities on 
the part of parents themselves. 

It is a sign of future promise in these days 
of changing social order and educational re- 
construction that the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers with more than 
1,500,000 members has set as a major ac- 
tivity the development of a significant and 
far-reaching program of parent education. 
Local parent-teacher associations feel that 
they have a vital part to play in this great 
movement which has as its goal the enrich- 
ment of family life and fuller and more 
complete expression for every individual. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Legislation 

The Legislative Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is planning a year of intensive 
activities during the winter of 1931-32. 

A meeting of local chairmen was called 
early in October to consider the Children’s 
Charter, with the objective in view of for- 
mulating and supporting such legislation as 
will be helpful to the needs of child welfare 
throughout the District of Columbia and 
the nation. 

At this first meeting of the year arrange- 
ments also were made to take up certain 
phases of legislative work through subcom- 
mittees—one member from each school divi- 
sion being assigned to each subcommittee, 
in order that the entire Congress may be 
represented in all of the work of this depart- 
ment.—Mrs. E. C. Ritrue, Legislative 
Chairman. “@ 

New Association 

The newest parent-teacher association in 
the District of Columbia is the Phoebe A. 
Hearst, which was organized early in July so 
that the members of it could take part in the 
ground-breaking and cornerstone-laying cere- 
monies. As Mrs. Hearst was a founder of 
the parent-teacher movement, and .as her 
name was suggested for this building because 
of her interest in the parent-teacher move- 
ment and in education, it was most fitting 
and proper that the parent-teacher associa- 
tion of that particular school should take a 
prominent part in the ceremonies attending 
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its building. The president of this associa- 
tion is Mrs. M. O. Lorenz, who was an 
active member of the joint committee of citi- 
zens who have worked for several years in 
order to obtain the tract of land on which 
the Phoebe A. Hearst building will be 
erected.—DiIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA PARENT- 
TEACHER. 


ILLINOIS 
Recreation Plans 


Letters from program and recreation 
chairmen all contain two similar statements 
—‘‘We want a speaker,” and “We cannot 
afford to undertake a playground program 
this year.” 

It is almost impossible to get a speaker, 
even with expenses paid, who will be much 
better than some of the local workers. I urge 
that a part of the recreation program of 
each association will be a report of the exact 
state of play of the children and adults of 
the community. This report has been re- 
ferred to as a “survey.” Call it what you 
will, a community needs to be awakened each 
year to the fact that the children could have 
a richer recreational life than the community 
gives them. This report need not be dry or 
even unentertaining. Examples may be given 
of certain plays and description of play places. 
Such a report ought to find a welcome in 
the community paper. 

There should be a place on every program 
for some recreation undertaking. It does not 
have to be a playground, by any means, or 
any project which will involve money. For 
instance, why not start the vacation fun 
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exhibit, a story hour Saturday morning, club 
work among the children, father and son 
hikes, or mother and daughter hikes? All 
of these activities should be reported to the 
papers as they occur. 

You need an interested, hard-working, 
leisure-time committee. ‘Take a weekly com- 
munity sing as your objective. Possibly a 
boys’ or girls’ glee club will come from it; 
a school band may be formed ; a parents’ glee 
club; mothersingers, and so on. Some one 
will give his services to lead. Weekly hikes 
may result in camping opportunities for next 
summer, nature clubs, and kodak clubs. 

My whole plea is that each association 
undertake some recreational plan for this 
winter and advertise it, carry it out, and not 
wait for money to set up a playground. The 
National Recreation Association, New York 
City, has a lecture and a set of slides which 
they will loan to any association for express 
charges only. The leisure time committee 
that will take five or ten minutes at each 
parent-teacher meeting to tell of some new 
play plan, some new game, some fun for the 
family as a whole will be doing a good 
work. 

Recreation is a very active subject. You 
can’t sit back and listen to it and watch it 
and have any fun.— BULLETIN OF THE IL- 
LINOIS CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS, DorotHy HuNLey WOLF, 
Chairman, Recreation. 


WASHINGTON 
Summer W ork 


Some associations think summer is a time 
to rest from labors. Not so Tacoma and 
Seattle, each of which has done distinctive 
work through the summer months. Tacoma 
Council has fed more than a hundred under- 
weight and needy children daily with milk, 
sandwiches, and fruit distributed directly to 
the homes, or to distributing centers in the 
cases of older children. Commercial houses 
have given generously of their products and 
earnest women reported daily for work, that 
this service might be given where greatly 
needed, as careful checking showed.— 
WASHINGTON PARENT-TEACHER. 
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OREGON 
Meeting Economic Problems 


This coming winter will bring with it 
many demands for community help. As in- 
dividuals we will meet these demands, we 
trust, generously and constructively. De- 
mands that come to us as Congress units 
should be met only if they fall within the 
sphere of our work. We are organized for 
a definite purpose. We must not sidetrack 
this work to take over the work of regularly 
organized relief agencies. 

We have activities which will fit into any 
community picture of correlated relief. 
First, our support of character-building ac- 
tivities for the young folks of our communi- 
ties ; second, our hot lunch program and milk 
for undernourished children; third, our 
health protection program. 

There will be a greater need for whole- 
some activities for children, especially ado- 
lescents. Every community should strengthen 
its Sunday school, 4-H Club, Camp Fire, and 
Scout program. The hot lunch is the most 
constructive way that we can care for the 
child who is hungry. It can be managed 
without pauperizing, and without humiliat- 
ing him. The health of all children should 
be carefully guarded. Lack of all these 
things will leave its mark for future years 
and neglecting such precautions may leave 
us a harvest of handicapped children. 

Teachers will need to be especially alert 
for the children who, through a loss of the 
feeling of security, develop personality mal- 
adjustments. 

The parent-teacher program is primarily 
a program of parent education. Hard times 
do not minimize the need for this program. 
Parents need help in understanding their 
problems both when times are hard and 
when times are good. Schools need the intel- 
ligent cooperation of the home at all times. 
As Congress units we should stick to our own 
program. It has a very strategic place in the 
present emergency. As individuals we will 
cooperate with the established relief agencies 
and we will do our part to supply employ- 
ment for those needing help.—Editorial, 
OREGON PARENT-TEACHER. 
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MISSOURI 
Leadership Conference 


At the spring board meeting of the Mis- 
souri Branch, it was decided to hold a series 
of conferences on leadership in parent- 
teacher work, in the various state teachers 
colleges and in the University of Missouri 
during the summer months, under the leader- 
ship of the National Congress. During the 
National Convention we found that if the 
time could be arranged for the first weeks 
of June, we might have Mrs. Arthur Wat- 
kins, Secretary of Education, to conduct 
these conferences. This seemed too good to 
be true, for it was an innovation in more 
ways than one: the Congress had never sent 
Mrs. Watkins on this kind of mission, her 
classes had never been conducted on any 
except credit basis and in universities and 
colleges, and she had never been to Mis- 
souri. The tentative plans were quickly 
changed and early in June Mrs. Watkins 
began her work. 

Courses were held in St. Louis, Spring- 
field, Kansas City, Cape Girardeau, and in 
the University at Columbia. More than 
4,500 persons were reached through classes, 
conferences, and assemblies, and Mrs. Wat- 
kins expressed herself as delighted with the 
contacts made. On account of the change 
of time as originally planned, those in charge 
felt that attendance was no doubt restricted, 
but this did not apply to the interest or 
enthusiasm of those who did hear her. It 
has been said that “How?” and “Why?” 
are the most frequently used words in a 
parent-teacher vocabulary, and nothing dur- 
ing these conferences indicated that either 
had outlived its usefulness. A question period 
was part of every conference and there was 
never a dearth of questions. On the closing 
day of the conference in Kansas City, re- 
sumés of each day’s session were given. Mrs. 
H. E. Fairchild, state Director of Extension, 
was in charge of the con- 
ferences and awarded certifi- 
cates to all who missed not 
more than one day of the 
course.— THE PARENT- 
‘TEACHER BULLETIN, Kansas 
City. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Safety 


Fourth District has always been safety- 
minded, but never more so than at the pres- 
ent time. A most comprehensive program of 
school safety has been adopted which in- 
volves the active cooperation of school 
authorities, state highway traffic officers, and 
parent-teacher units. A study of all safety 
hazards encountered on bus routes serving 
the schools, safety talks before all classes 
in schools, constant inspection and super- 
vision of all school busses, and the formation 
of junior traffic squads are some of the high 
lights of the program, which will be under 
the direct control of state traffic officers.— 
Mrs. Mary B. Ropertson, President, 


Fourth District. 
* « «* 


Student Loans 
Mrs. J. R. Sutton, Student Loan Chair- 


man, reports that the total number of loans 
now is seventy-seven, thirteen of which have 
been paid in full and six of which are being 
paid, leaving a balance of fifty-eight unpaid. 
Four additional applications are being con- 
sidered and many inquiries have been re- 
ceived and answered and in some cases appli- 
cation blanks have been mailed. Eleventh 
District has received the most loans and Six- 
teenth District is second.—THeE CALiFor- 
NIA PARENT- TEACHER. 


TENNESSEE |. 
Thrift 


The following is the outline for thrift 
work in the state: 

Thrift taught in the home and school. 
The child must be taught in the home, before 
he is of school age, to save toys, books, maga- 
zines, and clothing, to be on time for meals, 
to come when mother calls and have a defi- 
nite place for his caps, wraps, and books. 

To give the child an allow- 
ance based on his needs. 
It should be sufficient but 
he must not be over-indulged 
in this allowance, or be 
allowed to spend it use- 


lessly. 
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THE 


We must cooperate in the establishment 
of school banks. Urge that the educational 
feature be made prominent instead of the 
competitive feature. 

Encourage children’s endowment insur- 
ance. A few cents a day will insure the 
child’s college education. 

Urge the budget system in parent-teacher 
associations. 

Use the budget system in homes, also 
budget your time. A _ twenty-four-hour 
budget should take care of work, rest, home 
duties, reading, recreation, and service. 

Thrift every day in every way. Mrs. R. P. 
Berry, of Bells, is Chairman of Thrift.— 
THE TENNESSEE PARENT-TEACHER. 








The Creative in Education 
(Continued from page 199) 
skillful in the feeling for word rhythms. 
She says: 
SILVER RINGS 


The rain is falling all around 
In tiny silver rings. 

They would fit fairy fingers 
They are so— 

Delicate! 


We have ample proof, then, that in the 
language arts children have an instinct for 
the right word ; that they have a sure gift 
for compact expression, for the deft placing 
of words and phrases in emphatic positions ; 
and they already have a feeling for that 
irregular rhythm which is the very pulsa- 
tion of our ancient speech. 

A new professional skill is demanded of 
those who practice the delicate art of teach- 
ing the young. Youth has unguessed gifts. 
To find them is the new quest in education. 
For it is from this starting place that crea- 
tive education begins, building up from 
something already fine to something finer. 
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THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 


sugar 
TO IMPROVE 
THE 


flavor 





OF CHEAP CUTS 


OF 
meat 


When sugar is added with salt 
to stews, meat loaves and pot- 
roasts, the improved flavor will 
delight you and your family. 














Cueap cuts of meat can be made deliciously 
tender if cooked long and slowly. But do 
you know that the flavor of such meat and 
its gravy can be surprisingly improved if 
a dash of sugar is added during this cook- 
ing process? 

Successful cooks have proved the value 
of sugar in seasoning meat. They will tell 
you that salt by itself overcomes flatness, 
and the addition of sugar heightens the 
meat flavor to the fullest extent. 

A dash of sugar to a pinch of salt, or 
equal parts of each, are good rules to 
follow in meat cookery. Try this idea in 
stews, soups, meat loaves, pot-roasts or 
braised meat dishes—also in vegetables. 
Flavor and season with sugar. The Sugar 
Institute, 129 Front Street, New York. 


4 “Good food promotes good health” 
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Congress Comments 


After spending several weeks at Congress 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., Mrs. Brad- 
ford, National President, attended the Alabama, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia state conventions. 

7 * . 


“The N.C.P.T. and the White House Con- 
ference” was the title of Mrs. Bradford’s 
banquet address at the Indiana Convention, 
which was also attended by Mrs. Walter 
Buhlig, editor of Out Among the Branches, 
who conducted a class in publicity. While 
in Indianapolis Mrs. Bradford spoke before 
the teachers on “Home and School Co- 
operation.” “oa 


The Hoover Home Ownership Committee has 
invited CHILD WELFARE to assist in broadcasting 
the questionnaire which is being distributed in a 
nation-wide survey. 

* * * 


Mrs. B. C. Hopkins, a vice-president of 
the National Congress, and Dr. Caroline 
Hedger, of Chicago, were guest speakers at 
the Arkansas state convention at El Dorado, 


October 13-15. a le 


The Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the Indiana Tuberculosis Association are co- 
operating in a special health education program 
for parent-teacher associations for the purpose 
of correlating the parents’ interest in child health 
education with the health education work of the 
schools. .-* © 


The demand for study program leaflets 
based on articles appearing in CHILD WEL- 
FARE has far exceeded the expectation of the 
circulation manager. 

* * * 


Many letters have come to the National Office 
in praise of the character of the resolutions passed 


by the National Congress at its last convention. 
Favorable comment is made also on the careful 
work done by the Resolutions committee, under 
the chairmanship of Miss Charl Williams, in 
preparing and presenting the resolutions to the 
delegate body. The letters have come not only 
from members of the National Board but from 
other organizations. The Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics devoted more than two pages to quota- 
tions from the resolutions and comments on 
them. * * * 


Mrs. Charles E. Roe, National Field Sec- 
retary, will be in Montana, December 3-12, 
and in Arkansas, January 5-9. 

* . * 


Dr. George K. Pratt, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene, was recently elected 
a corresponding member of the Royal Medico- 
Psychological Association of Great Britain. 

* *# # 


National guests who attended the South 
Carolina state convention, November 19-20, 
were Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, a_ vice- 
president, and Miss Alice Sowers, associate 
chairman of the Committee on Parent Edu- 
cation. Mrs. Langworthy also attended the 
lowa and Ohio Conventions. 

‘2 * 


Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, National Education 
Secretary, returned to Congress headquarters on 
October 12 after a summer spent in Europe. In 
recognition of ten years of devoted service, the 
Congress voted Mrs. Watkins a month’s leave 
of absence in addition to her regular vacation. 

* * * 


Our Dumb Animals, in commenting on the 
Joint Conference of the World Federation 
of Education Associations and the Interna- 
tional Federation of Home and School at 
Denver, says: “With pride we tell our 
readers that our representative, Mrs. Jennie 
R. Nichols, of Tacoma, Washington, who 
has been also our official 
representative in the 








The National Board of Managers enjoys breakfast at sunrise in 
the Painted Desert. 


* 
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work of ‘the parent- 
teacher association for 
some years, was among 
the speakers honored by 
the invitation to address 
this great gathering. She 
chose for her subject 
‘Humane Education—Its 
Basic Teaching the Pro- 
motion of Justice and 
Good Will to All’ So far 
has our American Hu- 
mane Education Society 
made itself a recognized 
factor in national and 
international movements 
for peace, good will 
among the nations, and 
the things that make for 
a finer citizenship.” 

Mrs. Nichols has long 
been our highly esteemed 
chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Humane Educa- 
tion. 
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Board Meeting 


at 


Winslow, Arizona 


HE September Board meeting was at- 
Lense by forty-eight Board members 

and six national secretaries. ‘The 
unique setting for the meeting and the many 
courtesies extended to Board members by the 
Arizona Congress made the meeting both dis- 
tinctive and pleasurable. 

Important action was taken which will 
affect the progress of Congress work and 
make several changes in committee chairmen. 

The following chairmen of national com- 
mittees have resigned: Mrs. Victor Mal- 
strom, Program Service; Mrs. Harry Cope, 
Art; Miss Helen McBride, Music; Mrs. 
Fred Wessels, Extension Among Colored 
People. 


Election of Chairmen 


Miss Adelaide Baylor, Chief, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Federal Board 
of Vocational Education, was elected to fill 
the vacancy created through the resignation 
of Dr. Margaret Justin, Chairman of the 
Committee on Home Economics. Home 
Making is the new name for this Committee. 

William Vogel of Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
elected Chairman of the Committee on Art. 


New Committees 
Two new committees have been created: 
the Exceptional Child, under the Depart- 
ment of Education, Mrs. Marion L. Faegre 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, chairman; and 
Character Education, under the Department 
of Home Service. 


New Subcommittees 


Under the Committee on School Educa- 
tion two new subcommittees have been 
established: Education for the Eighteenth 
Amendment; and International Relations. 
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RS. HARRY R. DETWEILER, President 
M of the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, passed away on October 20 
after an extended illness. She was the 
daughter of Frank H. Hall, who invented 
the internationally used Braille-writer for 
the blind, and Sybil N. Hall. She is sur- 
vived by her husband and three children. 

Mrs. Detweiler was a graduate of the 
University of Chicago. For eighteen years 
she was active in local parent-teacher work 
in Aurora, Illinois, and for about fourteen 
years she was a member of the Board of 
Managers of the Illinois Congress. She was 
elected state president in April, 1930. With 
her death the National Congress loses a 
valued worker and a beloved friend. 


® 


We announce with great regret the death 
of Mrs. Herbert F. Chaffee of Amenia, 
North Dakota. Mrs. Chaffee was Sixth 
Vice-President, and Director of the Depart- 
ment of Home Service of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, from 1928 
to 1930. She was deeply interested in the 
home, parent-teacher projects, and rural 


problems. & 


Mrs. Clarence E. Allen, one of the pioneer 
workers in the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, passed away in the early sum- 
mer. Mrs. Allen was the mother of Judge 
Florence E. Allen of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, and Mrs. Goff, Dean of Women of 
Ohio State University. She held an impor- 
tant position as a national chairman in the 
early days of the National Congress. 
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The Boy in Home Economics 
(Continued from page 223) 


an appreciation of monetary values, better 
use of leisure, and the boy’s relation to his 
family and friends are among the topics in- 
cluded in this course. 


Teaching Problems 


HE fact that boys are now voluntarily 

coming to the home economics depart- 
ment for instruction adds a serious aspect 
to the work of the home economics teacher. 
What shall they be taught? A review of the 
various courses for boys reveals a considera- 
tion of the following topics: social relation- 
ship ; the household and the family ; personal 
and household finances; nutrition as it re- 
lates to the health and happiness of the boy ; 
selection, cost, preparation, and serving of 
food; appropriate behavior for all oc- 
casions; selection, care, and repair of 
clothing. 

Some idea of the results attained by this 
work with boys may be gained from the fol- 
lowing incident in a junior high school. The 
study of the care and repair of clothing was 
going on, and the boys were busily engaged 
in sewing on buttons. Thimbles had been 
tabooed as effeminate; consequently, a bit 
of physical pain must result from needles 
that just would not go in the right direction. 
Finally one of the boys 
was heard to exclaim in a 
most emphatic tone, “I 
never appreciated my 
mother half as much as 
I do right now; in fact, 
I’ve begun to realize since 
taking this course just 
how much my mother 
does for me.” It was an 
expression of true appre- 
ciation from a boy who is 
naturally thoughtless and 
self-centered. 

If through home eco- 
nomics education for both 
boys and girls we can in- 
spire them to know and 
understand the principles 
involved in establishing a 
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successful home and satisfactory relation- 
ships to their fellow men, we have fulfilled 
one of the main objectives of education. 





Does YOUR Child Appreciate ? 
(Continued from page 205) 

to that in order to supply what we con- 
sider “proper background,” as well as the 
much discussed and necessary vitamins ; but 
it is, after all, a pretty sound statement of 
fact. Our duty as parents is not simply to 
make our children happy with gifts, but 
to train them to appreciate the wonderful 
gifts which life itself bestows upon them. 

So let us teach our children to appreciate 
everything—the world they live in, with its 
gorgeous sunlight, stars, flowers, rains, and 
snows; their homes; their parents, broth- 
ers, and sisters ; and, certainly, any kindness, 
no matter how trivial, that is shown them. 

Our reward, and we can ask none better, 
will be in the supreme satisfaction of having 
done our best by our children in teaching them 


to recognize and appreciate the true values in 
life. 





T is hard to estimate the value of the Sum- 
mer Round-Up. Several years ago it was 
estimated by the Pennsylvania State Health 
Department that lack of attendance due to 
illness and physical defects of Pennsyl- 
vania’s 


children cost the state 
annually $18,000,000. If 
every child could enter 
the first grade free from 
remediable physical de- 
fects this heavy financial 
burden would be mate- 
rially reduced. The 
Pennsylvania figures can 
be repeated for all other 
states. Dr. J. F. Rogers 
of the U. S. Office of 
Education says that at 
least 75 cent of the total 
defects found during 
school life are present in 
children of the first 
grade.” —From the Bul- 


school 


letin of the National 
Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. 
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“PU tell you why we dont wash 
our hands oftener at our school” 


“I read your advertisement about 
washing hands at school. Don’t blame 
us. You wouldn’t wash your hands 
either, if you went to my school. 

“Halfthetimethere aren’tany towels. 
You get your hands all wet and then 
can’t dry them. Then they get chapped. 
Have you ever had chapped hands? 

“You wouldn’t like to wash your 
hands in cold water in the winter, either. 
You'd just pretend to wash them...And 
we always run out of soap. What’s the 
use of washing without soap? 

“And at lunch time you are in such a 
hurry and there is always such a crowd. 

“We wouldn’t mind washing hands 
at our school if they'd just make hand- 
washing a little nicer.” 


* * * 


Dear “Grown-ups,” that youngster just 
about summed up the argument for ade- 


CLEANLINESS 


quate handwashing time, equipment and 
supervision. 697% of our public schools 
“attend” to handwashing about the way 
his school does. (As indicated by a 
recent nation-wide survey.) 

Of course, you wouldn’t expect him to 
appreciate the importance of handwash- 
ing as a health precaution; nor to realize 
how easily good or bad habits are formed 
in childhood. 

Handwashing in schools is important. 


Send for this FREE book 


Handwashing in Schools 
is a practical, helpful book- 
let, based on the findings 
of a nation-wide hand- 
washing study. Spe- 
cific, workable sugges- 
tions. FREE. Address 
all requests to: Clean- 
liness Institute, Dept. 
2L, 45 East 17th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE 





Established to promote public welfare by teaching the value of cleanliness 
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MENTAL HYGIENE PAGE 








WHAT IS MENTAL HYGIENE? 


This Is NOT Mental Hygiene 


Leones is known as an infant 
prodigy. At the age of seven, he 
is already nearly three years ahead in 
school of other children of his age. 
His ambitious mother looks forward 
to his entering high school when he is 
ten. At an early age she taught him 
the alphabet, then verses and reading. 
According to mental tests given Wil- 
liam on entering school, he showed 
that he possessed the intellectual abil- 
ity for the work of a grade ahead, so 
he started his school career with a 
skip and a jump. In his second year, 
he was promoted twice. His class work 
is excellent. Both his teacher and his 
mother advertise him as a prodigy 
whenever they find opportunity. 

William’s mother continues to dress 
and undress him, because he takes too 
long to do it himself and so might be 
late for school. She even feeds him. 
He never plays with boys of his own 
age, and is unable to compete in games 
with the older children who are in his 
class in school. He is not liked because 
he is considered “teacher’s pet.” He 
knows this, and has become very de- 
pendent on his scholastic success be- 
cause that is all he has. Secretly he 
would like to be as popular with his 
classmates as he is with his teacher. 
He does not quite know how to begin, 
and gets no encouragement from his 
mother along this line, although he 
has plenty of incentive to become a 
“boy wonder.” As a result, he tries 
to compensate himself for his unpopu- 
larity by adopting a “high-hat,” “sour- 
grapes” attitude, with a great scorn 
for any one not prominent in intel- 
lectual activities. His personality al- 
ready shows signs of permanent traits 
of biting sarcasm, criticism of others, 
and intolerance that will handicap 
him as an adult. 


This 1S Mental Hygiene 


| anergy is also a bright boy, but 
you would not call him a prodigy, 
although, considering his I. Q. (bet- 
ter known as intelligence quotient) 
he could be a prodigy. For a while he 
had excellent marks in school. When 
these gave way to amazingly poor 
ones, his family took a hand. They 
found that Frederick was bored in 
school. He could get his lessons in no 
time at all, and he had begun to day 
dream to fill up his time. Gradually 
he became more interested in these 
thoughts of his own than in the easy 
work of the grade. 

Frederick’s parents discussed his 
scholastic mediocrity with his teacher, 
who learned for the first time what a 
“whiz” he had been in the previous 
grade. Intelligence tests revealed the 
boy’s ability to do the work of a 
higher grade, but he was kept in the 
same grade because his parents wanted 
him with children of his own age. He 
was given extra work to do in school. 
His teacher accepted the challenge of 
enriching the daily program and find- 
ing enough to keep Frederick both oc- 
cupied and interested. Frederick used 
to object to being sent out to play 
when he much preferred reading to 
himself or making up stories. But he 
soon found that he liked games with 
the other children almost as well as 
books. He still gets in a lot of read- 
ing at odd times. When he goes to 
high school Frederick wants to be on 
a basketball team, edit the high school 
paper, and get good marks. His par- 
ents are proud of his well-rounded de- 
velopment. 


_ Prepared by the Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene, George K. Pratt, M.D., Chairman. 
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Acting and Learning 
(Continued from page 221) 


He plans effects that will make the sad 
king seem to be smiling, and colors that lend 
the right tone to a brilliant fairy dance. 
There is a specific color chart for his use, 
but he may discover for himself how to 
create fourth dimensions and body in scen- 
ery through the correct direction of light. 
An interested child will go into detailed 
investigation about a subject if he is made 
to feel the pride of an expert. One little 
boy read a scientific treatise on butterflies in 
order to assure himself that the butterflies 
in the play were wearing wings of the right 
color and shape. His study brought to light 
many new kinds of winged insects and their 
habits, all of which suggested themes and 
costumes for other plays. After he had 
given his authentic designs for wings, the 


costume committee discussed their necessary 
modification for stage use. The children 
decided how accuracy and good taste should 
compromise to reach the best stage effect. 

A children’s theater, like any school 
where many members are grouped for defi- 
nite activity, is a common gathering ground 
for various temperaments. The quarrelsome 
child, the adolescent who feels new powers 
surging in him, and especially the “bold” 
child who is covering his lifelong feeling of 
inferiority are given an opportunity to open 
out. Without force their unpleasant habits 
are curbed, their strong points drawn out. 

How easily with a little guidance chil- 
dren swing into habits of thoroughness, care- 
fulness, swiftness, self-possession while they 
are doing the thing they love, finding illu- 
sion in the commonplace, creating some- 
thing beautiful all their own for other chil- 
dren to enjoy with them. 


Note: See play in November issue, “The Whole World’s Christmas Tree.” 




















pread C hristmas (i heer 


Over the Entire Year / 





G'e: Child Welfare 
J Magazine subscrip- 
tions to 

relatives 

friends 
and others who are respon- 
sible for the care and train- 
ing of growing children. 


_ will appreciate 
such thoughtfulness on your 
part, for in Child Welfare 
they will find answers to 
many perplexing questions 
and sound advice on be- 
wildering home and school 
problems. 


‘oe price is reasonable 
enough to permit you to in- 
clude a subscription with 
each present—an extra 
token of your interest and a 


monthly reminder of your 
good will. 


V \ E shall start all Christ- 


mas gift subscriptions with 
the December issue which 
is resplendent in its attrac- 
tive Christmas cover. 


Ax appropriate card, with 
your name, will be mailed 
free of charge to those for 
whom you have subscribed. 


ae too of those who 
cannot afford to subscribe 
for themselves this year. 
Make it possible for them 
to read Child Welfare by 
giving them subscriptions. 


Mae up your Child 
Welfare Magazine Christ- 
mas list today. 


Send all Christmas Gift Subscriptions to Cu1t> WELFARE Magazine 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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By WINNIFRED Kinc RuGG 


LEASE draw up a table to catch the overflow, 

for there are so many good books for this 

gift-giving season that a book shelf, unless 
it be very large, cannot hold them all. 

For girls between seven and twelve Sue Sew- 
and-Sew, by Asta, Dehli, and Flavia Gag (New 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc. $1.50) is a book 
that both amuses and teaches. In twelve lessons 
the doll Sue Sew-and-Sew tells mothers of dolls 
how to make a complete wardrobe for their chil- 
dren. The instructions are illustrated by pictures 
and diagrams that are nothing short of be- 
witching. 

* . + 

Girls will be attracted by the old-fashioned 
pink and gray of the paper jacket of Eliza Orne 
White’s When Abigail Was Seven (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.), and by the 
binding of coarse blue linen with a silhouette of 
Abigail in black. They will find that the crisp, 
quaint outside of the book exactly harmonizes 
with the inside. Miss White has written about 
a small girl in New Hampshire, and Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts in the 1820’s. The tale will do much 
to create a New England tradition for girls of 
ten or thereabout. Lis] Hummel did the charm- 
ing scissor cuts. a a 

Some children like at least one very small book 
that will go in a Christmas stocking, if the stock- 
ing is properly elastic. They like conundrums, 
too, and will find about a hundred of these in a 
tiny book called Can You Answer It? (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 50 cents). Nita 
Fikes collected the riddles and Grace Allen made 

the drawings. 


* * #*# 


A strictly Christ- 
mas book is Gertrude 
Crownfield’s Heralds 
of the King (New 
York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50). With 
a background of ori- 
ental study and a 
command of beauti- 
Abigail and... ful phrasing, Miss 
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Crownfield has recreated the story of the 
nativity for young children. The illustrations are 
by a mural painter, Frances Delahanty. 


. &.-@ 


John Martin always gives children prolonged 
pleasure because he uses such a wealth of mate- 
rial. Stories, poems, games, history, and nature 
tales are to be found in generous variety in 
John Martin’s Big Book for Young People, No. 
15 (New York: John Martin’s House, and Dodd, 
Mead and Co. $2.50). 


* * © 


For older boys and girls Louise Andrews Kent 
has written a pleasant and substantial story 
about a family that spent the winter at their 
summer home on an island off the Maine Coast. 
Douglas of Porcupine (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.) has 320 pages of soundly written, 
lively reading about the young sons and daugh- 
ters of a Hudson Bay explorer and the varied 
adventures they had on Porcupine Island during 
their father’s absence in the North. 


The other side of the story familiar to all stu- 
dents of Caesar’s Gallic Wars has been told in 
fiction form by Paul L. Anderson in For Freedom 
and for Gaul (New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. $2.). The hero is a lad of noble Gallic 
lineage who enlists under Vercingetorix to help 
drive Caesar out of their country. The lad finally 
learns that the Roman way is the way of progress 
and works to establish law and order under the 
conquerors. The book 
may do something to 
make second-year 
Latin seem _ more 
alive. 

* 2 


When in doubt, 
choose a book about 
the sea. The Book of 
the Sailing Ship, by 
Stanley Rogers (New 
York: Thomas Y. 
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Crowell Company. $2.75) is a book of nautical 
information for boys. It traces the history of 
sailing-craft, defines sea terms, tells how a ship 
is built and worked, and describes famous ships, 
seamen, and voyages. Boat enthusiasts ought to 
own it. 

* * @ 

Away to Sea, by Stephen Meader (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50) is fiction 
by a man who both knows the sea and knows 
how to write a stirring yarn. This time Mr. 
Meader has written of a seaman’s life in the 
1820’s, of Jim Slater’s signing up by chance on 
a slave ship, of his escape, of his struggles in a 
southern wilderness, and of his acquaintance with 
the great naturalist, Audubon. 


For givers who prefer books of a more per- 
manent value there are two excellent possibilities: 
The Junior Poetry Cure, by Robert Haven 
Schauffler (Dodd, Mead and Co. $3.50) and 
The Golden Road in Literature, by Amy Cruse 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.50). Mr. 
Schauffler’s book is similar to his The Poetry 
Cure compiled for adults a few years ago, but 
the selections and the classifications are suited 
to boys and girls—“sportsmanship tonics” for 
fair play, for teamwork, for graceful winning 
and for gallant losing. There are “Z-rays from 
Aladdin’s lamp” to exercise the imagination; 
there are “vision sharpeners and divining rods.” 
The compiler’s purpose has been to assemble the 
most beautiful, amusing, delightful, and magical 
poems in English—provided they can cure trou- 
bles or form good habits. 

In The Golden Road in Literature Mrs. Cruse 
has told of the making of the literature of Eng- 
land. She retells some of the earlier narratives, 
such as the legends of Beowulf, the stories of 
King Arthur, and the tales of Chaucer. She uses 
many examples from literature and summarizes 
when quotation would be difficult, and steadily, 
step by step with history, she unfolds for young 
readers the great and noble pageant of English 
story, verse, and drama. 





There IS a Santa Claus! 
(Continued from page 218) 


constructive way, keeping them little chil- 
dren in their hearts, instead of making them 
like cynical adults while they are still trust- 
ing, irapressionable boys and girls. 
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TIME for 
SANTA CLAUS! 


WILL HE BRING THESE 
WELCOME GIFTS? 


CAN YOU ANSWER IT? 

By Nita Fikes 
This is a new book of riddles that children love. 
It has a bright colored cover and illustrations 
on every page. It is only 50c. 
MAMIE 


By Edna Potter 
This is a book full of pictures and 
tells the story of a little girl of 1875 
who has an adventure when she 
goes shopping for her mother and 
meets an inquisitive goat ($1.00). 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Send for complete list 


Oxford 
University Press 
114 Fifth Avenue 
New York wr 











package say 
“GOOD HEALTH” 


Put Christmas Seals on a// your 
Christmas packages. Let these bright 
little messengers carry the good news 
that you, too, are doing your bit to 
protect the health of your community. 


Gls Fight Sgt ERE 
BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCU- 
LOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Question—The following problem has come 
up in our study group: “How do you manage the 
so-called smart aleck age that the children acquire 
soon after they start to school?” 


All children (and adults) have a natural 
tendency to seek approval. The child likes to 
be noticed and this attention is won sometimes 
by display on his part. The child who is given 
to “showing off” after starting school may 
simply be exhilarated over the unfamiliar world 
which the school has opened for him. Here he 
finds many new and exciting experiences which 
are different from those of the home. He learns 
new words, takes on the manners of his school 
friends, and imitates their play. These accom- 
plishments fill him with a certain pride and he 
is eager that others should know the wonderful 
knowledge he has acquired. Being a small child 
with limited experience, he is filled with the all- 
importance of these new contacts. He does not 
realize how much there is yet to learn. 

Let him enjoy these thrills. Do not be shocked 
or disturbed. Pay no attention to this display 
unless the child becomes obnoxious or discour- 
teous. Just ignore it. Avoid scolding or nagging. 
Go about your duties cheerfully as though noth- 
ing were changed. As he faces the realities of 
school life this particular stage will gradually 
disappear. 


Question—How would you help an eleven- 
year-old boy to get himself dressed without con- 
stantly urging him? 


Perhaps when he began to dress himself some 
one was always urging him to finish dressing. 
Some parents get into this habit because little 
children are usually slow. If you did so, he has 
developed the habit of not acting until he is 
pressed. 

He probably needs some training in responsibil- 
ity. Does Mother do everything for him? He 
should take care of his personal needs, clothes, 
and property. He ought to have some home duties 
to perform. 
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Perhaps he is trying to get attention and finds 
this a good way to get it. He should have a place 
in the home and family life—an opportunity to 
do things and the privilege of reasonably ex- 
pressing himself. A certain amount of attention 
is due him. Give him that and avoid over- 
solicitude. 

He is old enough to learn the consequences of 
his behavior. If he does not get dressed and 
is late for meals, it is to be regretted. Perhaps 
he can eat what is left in the kitchen. If he 
does not get ready for a walk or ride with 
Father, do not keep Father waiting but let Son 
remain at home. 

Tell him only once the time when he is expected 
to be ready. Why not give him a clock? Let him 
set the alarm for rising. Have a talk together 
about time for meals, school, and bed, and then 
place the responsibility upon him. 

Be patient. It may take some time to get 
results; but persevere. Each time he succeeds, a 
word of encouragement will help him to repeat 
the desirable behavior. 


Question—Our young mothers are anxious to 
know what toys are suitable for preschool chil- 
dren. We all buy toys or have relatives who ask 
us, “What shall I buy John or Nellie for Christ- 
mas?” We wish to answer wisely. 


Preschool children are very active and use their 
whole bodies in large body movements. Toys 
should give them an opportunity to do this. 
Swings, balls, wagons, and carts are therefore 
good for this exercise. 

The child likes to make things. A set of 
blocks gives him an opportunity to build houses, 
churches, and other interesting things. 

Some play material should be given him to 
develop his imagination. Therefore provide 
paper, cardboard, crayons, or clay. 

Housekeeping toys are always attractive—doll 
beds, for instance, and chairs, dishes, and stoves. 
Little children like to cuddle dolls and soft fluffy 
animals. 

Every child should have some material to ex- 
periment with, such as boxes, boards, sticks, 
string, cans, stones, and clay. 

Toys for the preschool child should be simple 
and durable. Care should be taken that the child 
does not have too many toys. 

The November issue of CHILD WELFARE offered 
authoritative, helpful material on “Toys and the 
Child,” beginning on page 144. 


(Readers are invited to send questions to 
Evelyn D. Cope, care of CHILD WELFARE.) 





Can you answer it? 


(See page 250) 
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FOR MATERIAL 


About the Preschool Child 
Turn to pages 196, 204, 210, 214, 218, Ir We Don’t SPANK—WHaAT? 
238, 248 Katherine H. Read 


Coming in January 


About Elementary School Children % 
Turn to pages 204, 206, 219 





SCHOOL ON TRIAL 


Florette Luce Nordlund 
About High School Boys and Girls 


: Turn to pages 200, 206, 219, 222, 229 %® 

Kisstnc Our Boys 
For Parent-Teacher Units Helen Rogers Akers 

Turn to pages 195, 214, 228, 240, 244, 245 7 


Concerning All Children THE CHILDREN’s PLAYROOM 


Turn to pages 196, 206, 209, 216, 224, M. Louise C. Hastings 
~ 225, 226, 234, 248, 250, 252, 254 


























1906 THE OAK LEAF CONTEST 1931 
| CHILD WELFARE’S Silver Anniversary Year 
Basing totals on subscriptions received from April 1, 1931, to October 31, 1931, the 
branches in the various classes rank as follows: 
CLASS BIRNEY CLASS SCHOFF CLASS HIGGINS 
1. California 1. Pennsylvania 1. Arkansas 
2. Illinois 2. Missouri 2. North Carolina 
3. New York 3. Minnesota 3. Florida 
4. New Jersey 4. lowa 4. Kentucky 
5. Texas 5. Kansas 5. Wisconsin 
6. Ohio 6. Colorado 6. Tennessee 
| 7. Michigan 7. Washington 7. Alabama 
8. Georgia 8. Nebraska 
9. Indiana 9. Massachusetts 
CLASS REEVE CLASS MARRS CLASS BRADFORD 
1. South Dakota 1. Louisiana 1. Arizona 
2. Oklahoma 2. Rhode Island 2. Idaho 
3. Oregon 3. Vermont 3. Montana 
4. Mississippi 4. Virginia 4. South Carolina 
5. District of Columbia 5. Maryland 5. New Mexico 
6. North Dakota 6... 6. Wyoming 
7. West Virginia 7. Delaware = 7. New Hampshire 
8. Connecticut 8. Maine 
9. Utah 
CHILD WELFARE—A Guide in Parent Education and in Parent-Teacher Technique 
Ld 
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MOTION PICTURES 


By ELrzABeTH K. KERNS : 
Associate Chairman, National Committee on Motion Pictures 





Adventures of Wallingford—Wm. Haines-James 
Durante. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 8 Reels. 
From story by George Randolph Chester. 
Directed by Sam Wood. 

A direct and well-told story of a swindler who makes 
his living by fleecing those who fall for a well- 
dressed salesman with a glib and ready pages. 
It is a comedy adults will enjoy, but the moral effect 
on children of a smart crook accidentally meeting 
with success through bluffing makes the picture 
questionable for younger members of the family. 

Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, doubtful. 
Under 14, doubtful. 


Alice in Wonderland—Ruth Gilbert-Leslie King- 
Ralph Hertz. Unique Foto Films, 5 Reels. 
Story by Lewis Carroll. Directed by Bud 
Pollard. 

An ably handled and directed picture which follows 
the book closely. A world of fantasy is unrolled 
for the very young. It proves equally delightful for 
older children. | vais 

Adults—refreshing. 14 to 18, entertaining. 
Under 14, delightful. 


Ambassador Bill—Will Rogers-Marguerite 
Churchill. Fox, 7 Reels. Based on “Ambas- 
sador from the United States,” by Vincent 
Sheean. Directed by Sam Taylor. 

Will Rogers in the réle of an official ambassador to 
a little Balkan state where revolutions and kings 
frequently compete for power to rule. The Rogers 
brand of humor plus some pathos and considerable 
common sense help to put the King back on the 
throne and make up for the lack of ambassadorial 
formality which is a cause of worry to two of the 
diplomats. A treat foreveryone. | 

Adults—excellent. 14 to 18, enjoyable. Under 
14, enjoyable. 


Arizona Terror—Ken Maynard-Nona Quartaro. 
Tiffany, 5 Reels. Directed by Phil Rosen. 
The average Western with a villain who poses as a 
cattle buyer and tricks the men who sell him out 
of both cattle and money. He meets his just de- 
serts. The picture shows plenty of action, fine 
riding and some fistic skill. 


Adults—perhaps. 14 to 18, exciting. Under 14, 
quite exciting. 

Beloved Bachelor—Paul Lucas-Dorothy Jordan. 
Paramount, 6 Reels. Adapted from play by 
Edward H. Peple. Directed by Lloyd Corri- 
gan. 

The theme is much the same as “‘Daddy Long Legs,” 
love which develops between an older man and a 
young girl. Paul Lucas is an attractive and delight- 
ful suitor and Dorothy Jordan is very sweet and 
winsome. ; P 

Adults—pleasing. 14 to 18, appealing. Under 
14, enjoyable. 


Devotion—Ann_ Harding-Leslie Howard. R. K. 
O.-Pathé, 7 Reels. From story “A Little 
Flat in the Temple,” by Pamela Wynne. 
Directed by Robert Milton. 

An unusually effective and attractive picture, even 
though the story is slight. The cast is splendid, 
the direction excellent and the photography good. 
It is a tribute to Miss Harding’s art that, whether 
on or off the screen, her personality is ever present 


in the picture. Leslie Howard is more than ade- 
quate. 


Adults—a rare treat. 14 to 18, good. Under 
14, yes. 


Dreyfus Case—Cedric Hardwicke-George Mer- 
ritt. British International, 8 Reels. Story 
written from life of Capt. Dreyfus. Directed 
by F. W. Kraemer and Milton Rosmer. 


A captain in the French Army is wrongly convicted 


—_— * 


of treason and _ sentenced to imprisonment on 
Devil’s Island. Later he is proved innocent and 
returned to his family. Those who were responsible 
for his conviction are punished. In spite of some 
unevenness, the film has a powerful appeal. 

Adults—interesting. 14 to 18, hardly. ‘Under 
14, no. 


Everything’s Rosie—Robert Woolsey-Anita 
Louise. Radio Pictures, 6 Reels. Directed by 
Clyde Bruckman. 

A carnival man rescues a small child from a cruel 
foster mother, cares for her and sees that she has 
a chance in life. Her own father could not have 
given greater devotion to Rosie than the carnival 
man, Joys and sorrows are shared. Incidents of 
humor and pathos are woven into a wholesome 
story. : 

Adults—pleasing. 14 to 18, wholesome. Under 
14, good. 


The Guardsman—Lynn Fontanne-Alfred Lunt. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,7 Reels. From play 


by Ferenc Molnar. Directed by Sidney 
Franklin. 

As a photographic copy of the Theatre Guild produc- 
tion, this picture will greatly interest Guild patrons. 
It tells the story of the wife of an actor who has 
a passion for military gentlemen. The actor-hus- 
band disguises himself as a guardsman to satisfy 
himself as to whether or not his wife is faithful 
to _ It is delightfully satirical and sophisti- 
cated. 

Adults—matter of taste. 14 to 18, no. Under 
14, no. 


Guilty Hands—Lionel Barrymore-Kay Francis. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 6 Reels. Story by 
Bayard Veiller. Directed by W.S.Van Dyke. 

A murder drama in which there is no mystery as to 
the guilty party. The interest of the story centers 
around the perfect alibi the murderer builds up. 
Also the cleverness with which he silences and 
convinces the mistress of how easily he can fasten 
the murder on her. Barrymore’s acting is superb. 

A dults—intensely dramatic. 14 to 18, by no 
means. Under 14, no. 


Heartbreak—Charles Farrell-Madge Evans. 
Fox, 5 Reels. Story by Llewellyn Hughes. 
Directed by Alfred L. Werker. 

n American aviator engaged to marry an Austrian 
countess brings down an Austrian plane and finds 
he has killed his sweetheart’s brother. Heart- 
broken, he disregards life and honor to cross the 
enemy line and explain to her. Griefstricken, she 
breaks her engagement. He is courtmartialed and 
imprisoned, but after the war all is forgiven and 
forgotten. : A 

Adults—appealing. 14 to 18, emotional. Under 
14, no. 


Honor of the Family—Bebe Daniels-Warren 
Williams. First National, 6 Reels. Adapted 
from story by Honoré Balzac. Directed by 
Lloyd Bacon. 

All that is left of the Balzac story is the continental 
atmosphere and the title. It is a raw, sexy story of 
a gold digger trying to get all she can from 
three men who are no better than she is. 

Adults—nasty. 14 to 18, very bad. Under 14, 
no. 

Lasca of the Rio Grande—Leo Carillo-Dorothy 
Burgess. Universal, 6 Reels. Adapted from 
poem “Lasca,” by Frank Deprez. Directed by 
Edward Laemmle. 

A colorful Western with a cast which make the most 
of their réles. A sheriff is sent to capture a dance 
hall girl who has killed_a man in self-defense. He 
allows her to escape. Later she saves his life at 
the sacrifice of her own. The picture has many 
thrilling moments, but the biggest thrill comes 
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when watching a most realistic stampede of cattle. 
Photography iscommendable. 

Adults—good. 14 to 18, thrilling. Under 14, 
exciting. 

The Last Flight—Richard Barthelmess-Helen 
Chandler. First National, 6 Reels. Adapted 
from story “Single Lady,” by John Monk 
Saunders. Directed by Wilhelm Dieterle. 

Four young fliers, maimed and neurotic after their 
experiences in the World War, remain in Paris. 
They spend their time going from bar to bar. 
They are adopted and cared for by a young girl 
named Niki whose —— they arouse. Their 
recklessness sends three of them to death. It 
would seem, though not obviously stressed, an ex- 

——— of what war can do to young minds and 
odies. 

Adults—see it. 14 to 18, morbid. Under 14, 
no. 


Le Million—Rene LeFebure. Tobis Prod. A 
French film made in France. Scenario and 
direction by Rene Clair. 

French and English are so intermingled in this film 
that one can fairly well follow the travels of the 
lost lottery ticket which form the basis of the plot. 
The picture is humorous, hilarious, captivating, 
and well worth seeing. 

Adults—by all means. 14 to 18, perhaps. Under 
14, no. 


My Sin—Tallulah Bankhead—Frederic March. 
Paramount, 6 Reels. Adapted from story by 
Fred Jackson. Directed by George Abbott. 

A hostess in a dive in Havana and a down and out 
lawyer who has defended her in a murder case go 
to New York to begin life anew. When their paths 
cross several years later prosperity has smiled on 
both. The woman, about to marry a man of 
wealth, does not take kindly to the lawyer’s sug- 
gestion to tell her betrothed of her past, but it 
comes to his ears from another. It is a depressing 
theme, but Miss Bankhead’s portrayal stamps her 
as an actress of rare ability. Mr. March gives 
excellent support. 

A dults—interesting drama. 14 to 18, unwhole- 
some. Under 14, no. 


Palmy Days—Charlotte Greenwood-Eddie Can- 
tor. United Artists,7 Reels. Story by Eddie 
Cantor and others. Directed by Edward 
Sutherland. 

A sophisticated comedy with lots of gags and some 
musical numbers. e action takes place in a mod- 
ern bakery which has a swimming pool and a 
gymnasium attached for the benefit of the help and 
the plot of the picture. There is plenty of action 
and the entire company follows the lead of the stars 
in putting over fun and nonsense which verges on 
the risqué. — : 

Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, questionable. 
Under 14, hardly. 


Pagan Lady—Evelyn Brent-Charles Bickford. 
Columbia, 6 Reels. From play of same name 
by William DuBois. Directed by John 
Francis Dillon. 

Human nature showing its worst side. Bootlegging, 


drunkenness, immorality and sex are all included 
and wasted on a trashy story. 


Adults—cheap. 14 to 18, bad. Under 14, no. 

The Range Feud—Buck Jones-Susan Flemming. 

Columbia, 6 Reels. Story by Milton Krims. 
Directed by Ross Lederman. 

The sheriff, Buck Jones, is compelled to arrest his 
pal who is blamed for a murder. man who 
proposes lynching the prisoner turns out to be 
the guilty person, so the innocent man is set free. 
Buck is in love with his pal’s sister, and, as in 
most Westerns, the hero wins his girl and the story 
has a happy ending. 

Adults—possibly. 14 to 18, yes. Under 14, yes. 
Sidewalks of New York—Buster Keaton-Anita 
Page. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 6 Reels. 

Buster Keaton as a wealthy philanthropist who wants 
to do something which will lead boys of the gang 
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age away from rowdyism of the streets to some- 
thing better. He offers a gymnasium as an outlet 
for lligerent and pugilistic energies. Keaton, 
solemn as ever, puts over a howlingly funny picture 
for those who admire his work, reverting con- 
siderably to slap-stick. x 

A dults—interesting. 14 to 18, possibly. Under 
14, hardly. 


Skyline—Thomas Meighan-Hardie Albright. 
Fox, 6 Reels. Adapted from story “East Side, 
West Side.” Directed by Sam Taylor. 

Story of a river-front boy whose ambition is to be 
an engineer and build skyscrapers. He is on his 
way to realize his hopes when he becomes infatuated 
with a “woman of experience’ from whose clutches 
he is rescued by his employer who turns out to 
be his father. itterness and tragedy develop the 
boy’s character and bring the picture to a logical 


ending. 
Adults—Good. 14 to 18, hardly. Under 14, no. 


Smart Woman—Mary Astor-Edward Everett 
Horton. Radio Pictures, 6 Reels. Adapted 
from stage play “Nancy's Private Affairs,” 
by Myron C. Fagan. Directed by Gregory 
LaCava. 

A sophisticated comedy drama of a wife who uses 
strenuous methods to recapture her philandering 
husband. She invites her rival, the blonde vamp, 
for a week-end visit and she is helped in her plans 
by an English lord who admires her immensely 
and very soon sounds the depths of the shallow 
blonde. Mary Astor, charming as the wife, looks 
lovely in the beautiful clothes she wears, and is 
well satisfied with the success of her plans. 

Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, too sophisti- 
cated. Under 14, no. 


Spider, The—Edmund Lowe-Lois Moran. Fox, 6 
Reels. From play of same name. Directed by 
W.C. Menzies and Kenneth MacKenna. 

A vaudeville theatre, a murder during a magician’s 
mind reading act. The magician’s method of 
solving the murder is unique. It is an intensely 
interesting picture in which unusual photography 
plays quite a part. A slight love interest rests in 
the capable hands of Lois Moran. 

A dults—excellent. 14 to 18, thrilling. Under 
14, very exciting. 


Spirit of Notre Dame—Lew Ayres-J. Farrel Mc- 
Donald. Universal, 7 Reels. Directed by 
Russel Mack. 

A thrilling football picture which provides excellent 
entertainment for every one. he picture is a 
tribute to the devotion of Knute Rockne to his 
team and to his power to instill into his team a fine 
spirit. 

Adults—excellent. 14 to 18, excellent. Under 
14, fine. 


Susan Lenox—Greta Garbo-Clark Gable. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, 7 Reels. Adapted from the 
story by David Graham Phillips. Directed 
by Robert. Z. Leonard. 

A most depressing story of a girl of unfortunate 
birth being forced by an uncle into a loveless 
marriage to a neighboring farmer, from whose 
advances she rung away and is befriended by 
Rodney (Clark Gable). After a series of mis- 
understandings for which the obstinate Rodney is 
responsible, she goes from one man to another all 
the while seeking Rodney that he may take her 
ye Photography and direction well done; splen- 
id cast. 


Adults—perhaps. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, no. 


Twenty-Four Hours—Clive Brook-Kay Francis. 
Paramount, 6 Reels. Adapted from story by 
Louis Bromfield. Directed by Marion 
Gering. 

Twenty-four hours of life in New York in which the 
high of the social strata mingle with the lower 
strata. Infidelity, drunkenness, murder make a 
gruesome and unpleasant picture. 


Adults—unpleasant. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, no. 
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